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hesterfield Dress Shirts 


will not bulge because the lower end of the bosom 
is detached from the body of the shirt and will 
+ « $ 
slide down outside the trouser band P 200 
Send for Booklet, ‘‘Proper Dress.” CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, Makers of Arrow Collars, 455 River Street, Troy, N. ¥ 
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You settle the tire question when you select 


your automobile. 


ARRYING EXTRA TIRES, an extra wheel or extra rims with 

tires already on does not prevent tire trouble nor stop expense. 

But with the average automobile it is the only thing to do, for 
practically all effort toward handling tire trouble is along the line of get- 
ting on a new tire as quickly as possible. This is expensive, illogical 
and unmechanical. 

Prevention of trouble rather than expensive ways to fix up after the 
trouble has happened is what you want. And that is the Franklin 
method. 

Reliable tire equipment instead of extra tires is our plan. 

In everything in an automobile, except tires, you expect and demand 
reliability. You do not carry extra drive shafts, extra axles or extra 
transmission parts. You are confident these parts are correctly propor- 
tioned and have the proper strength. Why not make the same demand 
of the tire equipment? 

The proportion of tire size and strength to the automobile is purely 
a mechanical question, subject to exactly the same treatment as con- 
struction questions in any other part of the automobile; i. e., the tires 
should be large enough and strong enough, with margin to spare, to do 
the work. 

It is probably true that some automobiles are so heavy that tires can- 
not be obtained that are large enough to properly do the work. Others 
are so stiff and rigid that their tires get undue punishment. 

Light and flexible, the Franklin is easy on any tires—it has always 
been noted for that—and now all Franklin models with their large 
wheels have extra large tires so that tire trouble is not a factor. 

Our tire sizes for 1910 are: Model H, rear 37 x5 inches, front 
36x 4 1-2 inches; Model D, rear 36x 4 1-2 inches, front 36 x 4 inches; 
Model G, rear 32 x 4 inches, front 32 x 3 1-2 inches. 


Compare these sizes with the sizes of tires on other automobiles 
and you will find that our tires are larger even than used on most of 
the heavy automobiles. 

Large tires on a light-weight automobile are a reasonable, sensible 
proposition. They are durable, economical and efficient. It is the only 
practical solution of tire trouble. The fact that the tires give so much 
better service proves their economy and reliability. Tire trouble and 
useless tire expense are avoided. The danger of puncture by nails is 
much less. The tires are large and thick; the automobile is light—the 
force that drives a nail through a tire is the weight of the automobile. 
Punctures by striking a stone at speed are eliminated because the 
automobile cannot drive the rim against the stone aid break the fabric 
or rupture the inner tube. The tires are not overloaded. 

Franklin tire equipment is so reliable that it is not necessary to 
carry extra tires. 

Remember that extra tires are carried because of blow-outs and not 
because of punctures. 

Ordinary tire equipment is ruined by blow-outs. 
ment does not blow out. The tires wear out. 


Proper equip- 


Crude rubber is steadily advancing in price. The cost of tires is in- 
creasing. You do not want your tires to break down or burst. You 
should have their full life and service. You get this with the Frank- 
lin. The tires give service for more than double the mileage of the 
average automobile. 

That the Franklin has advantages for tire economy over other auto- 
mobiles is well known. With its full-elliptic springs and flexible con- 
struction the strain on the tires is minimized. They do not have to 
take all the force of road shocks; the springs and the laminated-wood 
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Regardless of what 
automobile you own 
or favor, our special 
edition catalogue de 
luxe, probably the 
handsomest automobile 
book ever made, will 
interest you. It is sent 
only on request. Write 
for it 
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FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING 


chassis frame absorb their share. Then the Franklin is light-weight. 
Mr. M. A. Michelin, the noted tire manufacturer of France, has shown 
that every five per cent increase in the weight of an automobile increas- 
es the wear and tear on the tires fifteen per cent. 


The time to take care of tire trouble and insure economy in tire 
expense is when you select your automobile. The way to do that is to 
buy a Franklin. No other automobile offers similar advantages. 


The same reasons that make the Franklin easy on tires make it easy 
to ride in it. Vibration from road shocks is taken up, not transmitted 
through the automobile to the passengers, as is the case with rigid steel- 
frame and semi-elliptic-spring construction. And the larger the tires to 
the weight of the automobile the easier it rides. 


You ride long distances in a Franklin without fatigue. Your nerve 
system is not put under strain by vibration and jolting. 


The Franklin air-cooling system for 1910 is 
the sensation of the year. 


UR NEW COOLING SYSTEM marks an important era in 
() automobile history. It removes every objection, real or fancied, 

that ever existed against air cooling and places Franklin air cool- 
ing in the unchallenged lead. 

The simplicity and efficiency of this new cooling system are indeed 
wonderful. The engine cylinders have vertical flanges. Around each 
cylinder close to the flanges is a sheet-metal air jacket open at the top 
and bottom. These jackets with their extended base form with the 
engine boot an air-tight compartment. At the rear of this compart- 
ment is the suction-fan engine fly wheel, a new invention. This fly- 
wheel fan draws the air in large volume, through the air jackets, down 
around each cylinder, through the air-tight eompartment. Air that 
passes one cylinder does not pass any other cylinder. Each cylinder 
is individually cooled, and each has an equal and large supply of fresh 
air. The front fan formerly used is dispensed with so that the cooling 
system is absolutely free of working parts or complications of any sort. 


Compare the Franklin air-cooling system and the water-cooling sys- 
tem with its many mechanical elements and complication. Our system 
cannot fail to work. There is nothing to get out of order, while the 
water system, with its fan, pump, radiator, soldering, packing and pip- 
ing, is subject to disablement, leakage and freezing. 

You can if you wish satisfy 
yourself that under severe work 
the Franklin engine cools perfect- 
ly when many water-cooled en- 
gines give trouble from overheat- 
ing. 

Franklin air cooling is positively the best cooling system because it 
works perfectly under all conditions of roads and climate. It is the 
simplest system and therefore the most reliable. 





“At one hotel in the mountainous country, 
during a stop for luncheon I saw six high-class, 
water-cooled cars come in overheated while my 
Franklin was not abnormally heated at any time. 
“Sept. 29, 1909. Hudson Maxim.” 











Franklins are built in three chassis sizes, four- and six-cylinder, with 
bodies covering the whole range of touring cars, runabouts, close-cou- 
pled, limousines, landaulets, town cars and taxicabs. 

The three touring cars offer a choice in size and power best suited 
to your needs. Model H, 42 horse power, seating seven, is the leader 
of all six-cylinder automobiles. Model D, 28 horse power, is the ideal 
city and family touring car. Model G, 18 horse power, is the only 
high-grade small touring car made in America. 


COMPANY Syracuse N Y 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, AND 
escape salaried drudgery for life. We teach the Collection 
Business; a limitless field with little com tion. Few 
opportunities so profitable. Send for “Pointers’’ today. 
American Collection Service, 51 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


SLOT MACHINE OPERATORS. YOUR LINE 
is not complete without Ch ion Gum hi Used 
outdoors and indoors. Send for Special Offers. Boston 
Coin Machines Co., Dept. C, Boston, Mass, 


300% PROFIT. THAT’S WHAT O.I.C. PEANUT 
Vending Machine Owners realize. Machines are attractive 
and hunger inciting. Never out of order. Pay for them- 
selves in a few months. Coin money for owners. Build 
a business that will make you independent. Write for 
particulars. O. I. C. Co., Inc., 1375 Unity Bldg., Chicago. 


WITHOUT COST — ESTABLISH A PAYING 
business in your locality by selling cigars to the trade. Lib- 
eral commission. Samples free. Address with refer- 
ences, Donora Cigar Co., 171 Front Street, New York City. 


WHY NOT KEEP IN TOUCH WITH THE 
development of Oklahoma and Texas—the Southwest? 
Subscribe for the “‘Coming Country,” a monthly—price, 
50c per year. Special for a short time only, 25c—<do it now! 
aaa “The Coming Country,” 106 Wainwright Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


INVESTMENT OF $125 RETURNS $$$$.00 
yearly. Operate a peanut route, profitable business. Ma- 
chines attractive, can’t get out of order. Profits pay for ma- 
chines in 6 wks. Fill machines, gather pennies. Gan be done 
sparetime. Write. Wreden Sales Co.,160 State St.,Chicago. 


SLOT MACHINES PAY. I HAVE MADE A 
fortune. Star’ with one machine; price $5; have now 
1,000. You can do the same. For particulars address 
J. H. Walter, 61 Beekman St., New York. 


EARN GOOD STEADY INCOME FROM OUR 
Vending Machs. $5 each, with 600 penny kets Gum, 
Chocolate or Chiclets—that’s $1 clear & mach. yours. Big 
profit on re-orders, S.B. Thomas Co. ,320 N.May St.,Chicago. 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL FURNISHED GOING 
concerns; companies incorporated, financed ; bond issues 
placed direct with investors on a commission basis. Cap- 
ital, Room 300, Tribune Bldg., New York. 





HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 
SALESMEN—WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pencils showing merchant’s ‘‘adv.”’ all way around pencil. 
Advg. specialty that pleases and is appreciated. Samp! 
Lib.com. John Baumgarth Co., 342 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


HIGH CLASS PATENTED OFFICE FIXTURE 
to be sold exclusively or as a sideline. Big money to 
right man. Liberal commission. E. 8, Ford, 1512 Flat- 
iron Building, New York City. 


SALESMEN WANTED. TWO NEW ARTI- 
cles. Strong line advertising premium and unique nov- 
elties. Appeal to all classes of trade. Wfite for particulars. 
Metal Specialty Mfg. Co., 427 Randolph St., Chicago. 


INCOME INSURANCE: SOMETHING NEW. 
Liberal low cost accident-health policy issued by strong 
old line stock company to men or women, all occupations, 
ages 16 to 70, pays $5,000 death, $25 weekly indemnity. 
Annual cost $10, including patent identification-pocket- 
book, endorsed and accepted by banks and hotels. Liberal 
com. Chas.A.White & Co., Mgrs., 131 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


SALESMEN: BEST ACCIDENT HEALTH 
policy. Old line, $1000 death; $5 weekly; $100 emergency. 
Costs $2.00 yearly. Seal wallet free. Liberal commission. 
German Registry Co., 265 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


I WANT HIGH-CLASS SALESMEN TO ACT 
as State and District Mgrs. to introduce my new invention. 
More useful than typewriters, more profitable than cash 
registers. John Willard, 8 E. Michigan Street, Chicago. 


SALESMAN — LOCAL MANAGER. EXCLU- 
sive rights to right man. Goods used by U.S. Gov’t—N. 
Y. Central R.R. Sells readily to home, factory or school. 
Investigate today. The Formacone Co., 50 Church St.,N.Y. 


WANTED AT ONCE, SALES REPRESENT- 
atives, everywhere—local or traveling—by high-grade 
manufacturing concern operating nationally. Al oppor- 
tunity for right persons, either sex. Previous experience 
not required, but must be responsible and in good stand- 
ing. Address Sales Manager, 831 Calumet Bldg., Chicago. 


SIDE LINE FOR SALESMEN CALLING ON 
Druggists & Sundries trade. Sight seller. Weighs 1, oz. 
Excellent proposition to high-grade, 1st-class live men. 
Drip Cup & Brush Support Co., Dept. E, Oiean, N. Y. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR PRESENT 
income? A great demand for good men is coming with the 
New Year. A few minutes of your spare time each day de- 
voted to the Sheldon Course in Scientific Salesmanship 
will improve your position, increase your salary and make 
you a better business man all around. One man writes : 
“Single deal closed after studying your method, netted 
over 50 times original cost." Write for free booklet. 
The Sheldon School, 1855 Republic Building, Chicago. 


SUCCESSFUL GASOLINE LIGHT SALESMEN 
to handle the only instantaneous lighting system known to 
science; no alcohol, step ladders, torches, metches or time 
wasted; pull the chain and they light instantly; for home 
and commercial lighting. Write for territory. Small capital 
required. Gloria Light Co., 399 Washington-Blvd.,Chicago. 


WANTED—GOOD SALESMEN TO SELL 
Steiner Family Motor Outfits to homes using electricity. 
“Wonderful proposition.” Cuts household expenses $9) 
yearly. Small bond required. Steiner Mfg.Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





(CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


STUDY LAW AT HOME AND GET INTO THE 
highest paid profession known. Our complete course pre- 
pares you for admission to any bar. Complete booklet 
free. American College of Law, Box 1394, St. Louis, Mo. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES ARE PAID 
well for easy work; examinations soon; expert advice. 
Sample questions and Booklet 4 describing positions, and 
easiest and quickest way to secure them, free. Write now. 
Washington Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 


YOUNG AND MIDDLE-AGED MEN WANTED 
for the Government Service. Over 40,000 appointments 
yearly. Examinations soon in every State. Full particu- 
lars as to salaries, etc., free in Circular 33-40 of the 
National Correspondence Institute, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, RAILWAY MAIL 
Clerks. Spring examinations everywhere. Excellent 
salaries paid. Rapid advancement. Short hours. Steady 
work. Common education sufficient. Write immediately 
for schedule showing places of examinations. 50 scholar- 
ships open. Franklin Institute, Dept. N92, Rochester, N.Y. 


YOUNG MEN TO PREPARE FOR THE RAIL- 
way, Mail, Postal, and Departmental Service. Send for ques- 
tions and free book, ‘‘How Gov't Positions Are Secured."’ 
Inter-State Schools, 33 Iowa Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


[INVESTMENTS 


SAFEGUARD YOUR INVESTMENTS. REAL 
Estate Mortgages net 5% to 7% per annum. Not affected 
by trusts or panics. A perfect security increasing in value. 
$300 upwards. Investigate. Free sample copy of Bonds 
and Mortgages magazine. Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 


COLLECTIONS 


“RED STREAKS OF HONESTY EXIST IN 
everybody,” and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from 
honest debts all over the world. Write for my Red Streak 
Book, free. Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. “Some People Don’t Like Us.” 


AVOID BAD DEBTS. COLLECT YOUR OLD 
accounts yourself. Write for free sample sheets of notices 
and letters that will collect most any slow account. 
Sayers Mercantile Agency Co., 404 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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AGENTS 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL FAMOUS SOLAR 
Gasoline Lighting Systems. Best light for Stores, Resi- 
dences,Halls,Churches,Streets. Large profits. Write. Free 
Cat. Chicago Solar Light Co., 21614 Jefferson St., Chicago. 


AUTOMATIC POTATO PEELER, IT’S GREAT. 
Peels 24 potatoes perfectly in one minute. 600 other red 
hot sellers. Beautiful sample case with 40 samples furn- 
ished; also Holiday goods in Kitchen Sets and Silverware. 
Big line. Edgren Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


AGENTS— PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15c, 
Sheet Pictures 1c, Stereoscopes 25c, Views 1c. 30 Days’ 
Credit. Samples and Catalog Free. Consolidated Por- 
trait, Dept. 4027, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


WE PAY YOU $2, $4 OR $5 FOR EACH 
order. Youcanaverege a number of orderseachday. We 
sell to physicians on easy credit terms. Light work. Choice 
territory nowvpen. Wm. Wood & Co., 51 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
new sign letters for office windows, store fronts, and glass 
signs. ily put on. Write for free sample and particulars. 
Metallic Sign Letter Co., 66 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS—MALE AND FEMALE—CAN MAKE 
enormous profits selling my Ostrich Feathers and Willow 
Plumes. Big money for you. Never been canvassed. 
Particulars write Joseph Gluck, Dept. C, 621 B’way, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 40 Bar St., Canton, O. 


SOMETHING NEW. “GET NEXT” QUICK. 
Great invention; big seller; re-orders galore; work up 
steady income, Write for sample circulars, free. 
C. W. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


BIG PROFITS—SELLING VULCAN FOUN- 
tain and Stylo Pens. Well advertised, easy tosell. Write 
for catalogue showing liberal discounts. J. O. Ullrich & 
Co., 27 Thames Street, New York. 


AGENTS TO SOLICIT ORDERS FOR MADE- 
to-Measure Underwear. Those taking orders for Custom 
Shirts and Clothes preferred. We also manufacture guar- 
anteed hosiery. Textile Mfg. Co., 44 Institute Pl., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL OUR ATTRAC- 
tive Dress Goods, Siiks and Fine Cotton Fabrics. Popular 
prices. Easy work. Good pay. Large sample outfit 
Free. Secure territory now. National Dress Goods Com- 
pany, (Dept. C), 260 West Broadway, New York City. 


YOU CAN MAKEBIG MONEY EVERY WEEK 
taking subscription orders for The Boys’ Magazine. The 
work is dignified, easy and extremely profitable. For fuil 
particulars address at once The Scott Redfield Company, 
Department B, Smethport, Pa. 


AGENTS: STEADY INCOME INTRODUCING 
guaranteed line of hosiery for men, women and children, 
Latest and best agents’ proposition, Thomas Hosiery 
Company, 1017 Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


MEN WANTED TO SELL THE WIDELY AD- 
vertised Little Giant Household Pump. Saves plumber’s 
bills, removes stoppages in pipes; every one can afford it; 
good com, Write J. E. Kennedy, Dept. C, 41 Park Row, N.Y. 


BIG COMMISSION, LIBERAL PRIZES, SOLIC- 
iting subscriptions low-priced magazine. Men, women, 
work anywhere. People’s Monthly, Department 339, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


A HIGH-CLASS HOSIERY CONCERN RE- 
quires few more intelligent and ambitious repr sentatives 
to sell fine line of hosiery to the better classes; sold only 
through our agents (no stores); liberal com.; makes a 
‘permanent,’ profitable business; experienced agents, men 
preferred. Krossknit Mfg.Co., Dept.K,176 E.127th St.,N.Y. 


STATE AGENTS. GREATEST OPPORTUNITY 
and article ever offered. Sells big in cold weather. Sells 
for 25c and shows 300% profit. Sample 5 cents to cover 
postage. N. E. Sales Co., 85 State St., Boston, Mass. 


WE WANT YOU TO SELL OUR CELEBRATED 
Crescent Corsets, Petticoats and Dress or Walking Skirts. 
An independent income, handling the latest fashions. Ad- 
dress The Crescent Works, Box 14 P., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


MEN—LEARN THE BARBERTRADE. SPLEN- 
did pay after few weeks with us. Tools, demonstrations, 
examinations, diplomas given. Write. Moler System of 
Colleges, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Cincinnati, Omaha, Dallas or San Antonio, Texas. 


YOUR OLD SAFETY RAZOR BLADES RE- 
sharpened, 30c a dozen; double-edge blades especially. 
47,000 pleased customers. Send address for convenient mail- 
ing package. Keenedge Co., 239 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago. 


BE A RAILWAY MAIL CLERK. MAKE BIG 
money, working about four days weekly. Vacation each 
year with pay. Let us prepare you for Spring examination. 
Write today. Ozment’s College, Dept. 85, St. Louis, Mo. 


PATENTS 

MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, PATENT 
Lawyers. 604 F Street, Washington, b.C. Established 49 
years. Best references. Careful work. Terms moderate. 
Booklet and advice Free. 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. 
Our Hand-Book for Inventors and Manufacturers mailed on 
request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler & Kobb, 
Patent Lawyers, 74-76 McGill Bldg., Washington, D. C 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. AD- 
vice and books free. Rates reasonable. Highest refer- 
ences. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Law 
yer, 612 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. OUR THREE 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps 
R. S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 51, Washington, D.C. Estab. 
1869. 


PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT YOUR 
Idea! 2 Books free: ‘Fortunes in Patents—W hat and How 
to Invent’’; 61-page Guide Book. Free search of the Pat. 
Off. records. E. E. Vrooman, 852 F St., Washington, D.C, 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. $8,500 FOR ONE 
invention. Book, ‘“‘How to Obtain a Patent” and ‘‘What 
to Invent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free report 
as to patentability Patents advertised for sale at our ex- 
pense in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. Patentobtained 
or Fee returned. Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Att’ys. Es- 
tablished 16 Years. %63 F. Street, Washington, D. C 





VERY reader of Collier’s should look over these columns 
regularly, because we feel sure there are offers to interest 
almost every one—whether it be necessities for your own 

person or needs for your home—and all of these articles and oppor- 
tunities are “classified.” By writing these advertisers you will obtain 
full descriptions of their propositions, which the space their offers 
Just try this and you will see how many 
interesting opportunities these columns contain. 
guarantee as to reliability applies. 
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WANTED 


MANAGER WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND 
county to handle best paying business known; legitimate, 
new, permanent demand; no insurance or book canvass- 
ing. Address Phoenix Co., 45 West 34th St., New York. 


NEW ARTICLE, HUSTLERS MAKE BIG 
money. Sells everywhere. Simplified music sheets enable 
novice to play this instrument. Exclusive town rights. 
Write Marx Pianophone Co., 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS,135* PROFIT SELLING OUR HANDY 
Tool, 12 articles in one. Lightning seller. Sample free. 
Thomas Manufacturing Company, 417 Third Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


MODERN ALCOHOL AND GASOLINE SELF- 
heating Sad-Irons. Makes Ironing days a pleasure. Only 
perfect, double-pointed, evenly heated irons on the market. 
High-class sale agents wanted everywhere. Commission 
unusually attractive. Modern SpecialtyCo.,Milwaukee, W is 

MEN AND WOMEN AGENTS WANTED IN 
every town to sell the wonderful Triplex Handbag for wom- 
en. By mere twist of the wrist it becomes a purse, music 
portfolio,small satchel orshopping bag. Fourseparate bags 
for four separate purposes all in one. You enlarge bag to 
meet your needs as you goalong. Write for other new pat’d 
articles, S.A. Diamond & Bro., 35 W. 2ist St., N. Y. 


ALADDIN KEROSENE MANTLE LAMPS 
sell as fast as you can demonstrate them. Needed in every 
home. Generate gas from kerosene(coal oil), give light more 
brilliant than city gas, gasoline, or electricity. Sunbeam 
Burners fit other lamps. You lose dollars every minute 
you hesitate. Write. Mantle Lamp Co., Desk 69. Chicago, 
Portland, Ore., Waterbury, Conn., Winnipeg, Montreal. 


WE WANT LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES IN 
every city. also salesmen to handle a lighting system which 
makes and burns its own gas. Much cheaper and superior 
to gas or electricity. For further particulars address 
Gillett Light, 10 W. Michigan St., Chicago. 

YOU CAN MAKE $$$$ AS OUR GENERAL 
or local agent. Non-alcoholic flavors, perfumes, etc., 
save consumer 80%. Guaranteed goods. Permanent busi- 
ness. Big profits. Pitkin & Co.,4 Pitkin Block, Newark,N.Y. 


AGENTS, EITHER SEX, EASY SALES, SMALL 
article merit and necessity; low price; big profits; carry 
stock pocket or handbag; deliver on spot; everybody uses; 
12c coin for sample and liberal offer. JIB Co., Box 317, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


PORTRAITS, PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, SHEET 
Pictures at very lowest prices. 30 days to deliver & collect. 
Prompt shipments. Samples & cat. free. Rejects credited. 
Jas. Bailey Co., Robey & Potomac Sts., Room 38, Chicago. 

AMBITIOUS AGENTS WILL FIND IN OUR 
tube form food flavors (saving 80%) a remarkable and un- 
limited opportunity to build a big, profitable, and per- 
manent business. Write for terms and territory. You 
will make dollars by investigating at once. C. H. Stuart 
& Co., 1 Stuart Block, Newark, New York, 


AGENTS— MALE, FEMALE, TO SELL EM- 
broid. waist patt., kimonas. silk shawls, scarfs, Mexfcan 
drawn work, Battenberg, Cluny, Russian laces, Parisian, 
Orient novelt, Cat. S. Bonan, Dept. M, 143 Liberty St., N.Y. 


WONDERFUL INVENTION; AGENTS COIN 
money seiling Canchester Incandescent Kerosene Lamp— 
burns with or without mantle—10 times brighter than elec- 
tricity, gas, acetylene, at J, cost. Burner fits all standard 
lamps. Saves 75% oil. Notrimming wicks. Outfit furnished 
to workers, Canchester Light Co., 28 State, Chicago. 

AGENTS TO SELL $5 VACUUM CARPET 
Cleaner. Each demonstration means sale. Few hours daily 
nets youcomfortableincome. Writeforterritory. Partic- 
ulars upon request, Dusto Mfg. Co., 415 B’d’way, N. Y. 

TAILORING SALESMEN WANTED TO TAKE 
orders for our Guaranteed Made to Order Clothes. Suits— 
$10 up. No capital required. Write today for Territory 
and Complete equipment. Address Warrington W. & W. 
Mills, 173 Adams St., Department 222, Chicago, Ill. 

AGENTS. OURO. K. LAUNDRY FLAT IRONS 
made likea firelesscooker. Holds heat five times as long as 
others. Nogasoline or alcohol. Costs nothing to operate. 
Write Fair Mfg. Co., Dept. A, Racine, Wis. 

$5000.00 IN PRIZES TO DAVIS AGENTS— 
not only unusually large profits for selling our Hizh Grade 
Soaps and Toilet Specialties, but continued service reward- 
ed by ashare of our profits in premiums, That makes Davis 
agents “go some;”’ average a sale to every house; 150% 
profit. Illustrated Catalogue and profit-sharing plan free. 
Davis Soap Co., 22 Union Park Court, Chicago. 

MEN TO TAKE ORDERS FOR MADE-TO- 
measure Suits, Overcoats and Trousers. Special and 
liberal inducements given to Agents who do a large 
business in this line. Swatch samples furnished free. 
Moll Tailoring Company, 158 Adams Street, Department 
A 1, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


AGENTS WANTED FOR SECURITY PROD- 
ucts—High Grade made-to-order Dress Skirts, Petticoats, 
Specialties. Our agents earn liberal commission and get 
quick returns. Good territory still open. Write today for 
catalog. The Security Company, Dept. 2, Weedsport, N.Y. 

LEATHER FOR FANCY WORK, PYROG- 
raphy, tooling, painting, embroidery, cut work, etc.; 
whole skins also, Everything at wholesale, Small pieces 
cut. Catalogue rich in Christmas suggestions—things to 
make—free. Marshall, Son & Co., 622 Purchase St., Boston. 


STAMPS, COINS, and CURIOS 


PUBLIC SALES OF COINS, MEDALS, SCAR- 
abs, Antiques. Catalogs and retail lists free. Greek coin 
B.C. 300, 25c; scarab, $2.00; U.S. cent (1802), 15c; rare 
coin book, 10c. TT. L. Elder, 32 E. 23d Street, N. Y. City. 


BIRDS, POULTRY, DOGS, and PETS 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES AND PHEAS- 


ants, deer, rabbits, quail, swans, fancy ducks and geese, 
and all kind of pet stock. Send 4 cts. for descriptive cir- 
culars, Wenz & Mackensen, Dept. L, Yardley, Pa. 


ART OBJECTS 


WOULD YOU LIKE A COPY OF THE NEW 
1910 catalogue of the Collier Art Prints, containing 160 
or more reproductions, in half-tone and line engraving, of 
the works of Charles Dana Gibson, Jessie Willcox Smith, 
Frederic Remington, A. B. Frost, Howard Pyle, Maxfield 
Parrish, and many other leading American artists? In 
addition you will find a picture and sketch of each of the 
leading artists. Address Proof Dept., P. F. Collier & Son, 
416 W. 13th St., New York. We cannot afford to send it 
free, but if you will send us 15 cents in stamps to cover 

harges w vill mail you a copy postpaid 


—TN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


REAL ESTATE 


ARIZONA 


CASTLE HOT SPRINGS. UNIQUE, RESTFUL 
health and pleasure resort,in semi-tropic Southern Arizona, 
easily reached by the Santa Fe. Climate frostless, rain- 
less, sunny. In mid-winter ride mountain trails, shoot 
quail, play tennis or swim outdoors, High-class hotel, 
with annex, bungalows and bath-houses. Write for book- 
let. A. W. Chaffee, Mgr., Box H, Hot Springs, Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA 


ORANGE, ALFALFA, VINEYARD AND 
fruit lands in the San Joaquin Valley, California. Un- 
equalled soil, abundant water. $60 an acre and up, 
Make you independent in a few years. Booklet ‘“‘The San 
Joaquin Valley” andsix months’ subscription to ourjournal 
‘The Earth,” free. C. L. Seagraves, Gen. Colonization 
Agent, A. T. & S.F. Ry., 1131, Railway Exchange, Chicago, 


WE ARE MAKING HOMES FORA MILLION 
people on the greatest irrigated tract in California. Our 
new booklet, ** California—Now or Never,”’ the finest Cali. 
fornia book ever printed, 10c. Easy payments. See our 
big exhibit at Chicago’s Great Land Show, Nov. 20th to 
Dec. 4th. We want an army of “live ones’’ with us to 
build this greatest new community. Organize a colony. 
Write today for free information. H. L. Hollister, 205 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


ORANGE LAND $3 PER ACRE MONTHLY, 


-in Southern California’s sunniest climate. Your first op- 


portunity to purchase a small piece of choice frostless 
fruitland in beautiful El Cajon Valley on long-time terms, 
Near schools. A good living in five acres. Special intro- 
ductory prices. Write today for illustrated booklet. 
J. Frank Cullen, San Diego, Cal. 


CANADA 


LAST GREAT METROPOLIS OF NORTH 
America starting 6n main line of Grand Trunk Pacific 
transcontinental railway. Fort George terminus or on 
line of all railways building or projected in Central Brit- 
ish Columbia; at junction of waterways on which steamers 
ply hundreds of miles North, South, East,West. Millions 
of acres best agricultural land, richest gold, silver, copper, 
coal mines and billions feet timber tributary. Fort George 
geographical and strategic commercial center of greater 
Inland Empire of Western Canada. Write quick for maps, 
plans, official data—small or large investments. Natura] 
Resources Security Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C 


$1500 WILL BUY SIX HUNDRED AND 
forty acres best wheat producing land in Canadian 
North-West. Particulars from C, F, Longley & Company, 
Halifax, N. S., Canada. 


SELF-SUPPORTING HOMES. GROWING 
Fruit in Beautiful Lake District, southern British Colum- 
bia, withoutirrigation. $10 cash and $10 per month, with- 
out interest, for 5 acres. Delightful climate, scenery, 
fishing, hunting, boating, Information free. Write today, 
Whatshan Orchard Association, Dept.X, Box 1,Nelson, B,C, 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA ORANGE GROVES NETTING OVER 
20%; lake frontage. Also vegetable, fruit, poultry lands; 
elevated; healthy; finest early trucking section. Instal- 
ments. Elmer Cline, Box 12, Auburndale, Florida, 


FLORIDA HEALTH AND WEALTH LAND 
of opportunity producing $300 to $1500 per acre. The land 
of ‘Ten Acres Enough.”’ Send 50 cents for yearly sub- 
scription to monthly that tells the story. Sample copy free, 
The Florida East Coast Homeseeker, St. Augustine, Fla, 


ISLE OF PINES 


“WATCH US GROW” IS THE WATCHWORD 
of McKinley, Isle of Pines. Beautiful, healthfulisland. 90 
miles south of Havana, Largest American colony in Cuba, 
4 days from New York by steamer. Mild, delightful cli- 
mate the year round. No frosts; no fevers; no irrigation 
needed for trees. Fertile soil for growing oranges, grape- 
fruit, lemons, limes, pine-apples, bananas, figs, nuts, gar- 
den truck, etc. 10acres enough to make you independent 
in a few years. Write today for Free Book showing over 
100 pictures of American life at McKinley. Manager 
Publicity, Isle of Pines Co., 225 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE OPPORTUNITIES IN 
apples, strawberries, etc., beat the world. Also water 
powers, hotels, stores. Let us tell you. Boston & Maine 
RR., Information Bureau, Concord, N. H, 


TEXAS 


SUGAR CANE PRODUCES QUICK RETURNS. 
The Lower Rio Grande Valley excels any other district in 
the world in the production of sugar cane, Our irrigated 
lands are specially adapted to this crop. When desired, 
we arrange for planting and harvesting for non-residents 
ona part-crop basis. For particulars address E. B, Fletcher, 
260 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. - 


HOTELS and TRAVEL 


ARE YOU COMING TO NEW YORK ?_ DO 
you wish to know the hotel that will best suit you? Write 
us the rate you wish to pay—what kind of a room you 
want and what part of the city you wish to be near—and 
we will send you a selection that will aid you in locating 
comfortably. Winter Resort Information—we will also 
furnish free information about winter resorts, location, 
rates and best route. See the Winter Resort adv. on 
Table of Contents page. Collier’s Travel Dept., 423 W. 
13th Street, New York City. 


PIANOS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


GENUINE BARGAINS IN HIGH-GRADE UP- 
right pianos. Slightly used instruments. 7Steinways, $350 
up; 5 Lyon & Healys, $250 up; 7 Washburns, $200 up; 
4 Knabes, $250 up; 5 Chickerings, $250 up; good second- 
hand Uprights $125 up; also 6 fine Baby Grand Pianos at 
about half. Write for particulars. Cash or two years’ time. 
Lyon & Healy, 45 Adams Street, Chicago. We ship every- 
where onapproval, Fullest guarantee with every piano. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
EXPERT PHOTO.-FINISHING PROMPTLY 


by mail. Satisfactory work guaranteed. Courteous ser 
vice. Film and prints returned postpaid. Enlarging @ 
specialty. Fresh film mailed promptly, postpaid, upon 
receipt of catalogue prices. Write for sample print and 
prices. Robt.C.Johnston, 12 No.Main St., Wilkes-Barre,Pa. 


GAMES and ENTERTAINMENTS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE OF PROFES- 
sional and Amateur Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Minstrel 
Jokes, Illustrated Pantomimes, Monologues, Recitations, 
Make-up Materials, etc. Dick & Fitzgerald, 16 Ann St.,N.Y. 


FOR THE HOME 


TOWER’S AROMATIC ANTISEPTIC ASEP- 
tic Tooth Picks save dentist's bills, If your dealer does 
not handle them, send us his name and fifteen cents and 
we will send you a box of three hundred picks. Cutter 
Tower Co., 485 Hathaway Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISING 


THESE ADS MAKE MONEY FOR ADVERT 
ers. Have you a proposition that you would like to pre 
sent to over 2,500,000 readers of Collier’s? If you have, 
send us your printed matter or a-description of your offer. 
We will have our Service Department prepare an advertise 
ment and outline a selling plan free of charge and submit 
for your approval. The cost for advertising in these col 
umns is $2.50 per line. Collier's Classified Department, 
425 West 13th Street, New York City 
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CoOL LIER’S Travel Department, 426 West Thirteenth 

Street, New York City, will furnish, free by mail, 
information and if possible booklets and time table of any 
Hotel, Resort, Tour, Railroad or Steamship Line in the 
United States or Canada. 


Special Information about 
Winter Resorts 


Write us where you want to go and we will advise you 
the best route and where to stop 

















Dotel Martinique 


Broadway and 33d St., New York 


“A Hotel in the 

Heart of Things” 
Pre-eminent among 

New York Hotels for 

the excellence of | its 

Service, and 

Appointment. 


Cuisine, 


Highest standard of accom 


modations at moderate rates. 

















You 


noticed that this department is the 
main 


Whitney. have probably 


feature of one issue in each 
month. It is intended to interpret 
and encourage all phases of out- 
door life and activity. 

To a great majority of Collier’s 
readers this department must be 
interesting in the highest degree. 
‘To me it is often as instructive as 
it is interesting. 

But | usefulness is 
augmented greatly by those adver- 
tisers products have to do 
with open-air activities. 
of their goods, 


believe its 


whose 
‘The news 
appearing in the ad- 
columns of the Outdoor 
America numbers, is an invaluable 
supplement to the articles and 
stories. It is always seasonable 


vertising 


and always reliable. 


Suppose a reader is considering 
the purchase of an incubator. He 
will find in the Outdoor America 


numbers during the winter months 


IN NEXT WEEK'S 








IN ANSWERING THE E 


ISSt 


intelligently and easily. 
The same 
advertisements of seeds, 


numbers will carry 
tools and 
machines for garden and farm. In 
the spring and summer there are the 
advertisements of supplies for hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and sports of 
every description. 

There is tangible evidence that 
Collier’s readers find this of service 
and make use of it. Nearly eight 
thousand of them answered a single 
advertisement in one of the Out- 
door America numbers last spring. 

If you are one of those who look 
forward to these numbers, bear in 
mind that in the advertising col- 
umns are announcements of the 
things in which you are in- 
terested, published by reliable con- 


very 


cerns in whose good faith you may 
have entire confidence. And do 
not forget that their business co- 


operation helps to make Collier’s 





Outdoor America numbers possible. 





Wide. BSrwen . 


Manager ising Disartaiens 


I ** Quality Insurance 


MENTION LLIEFE 








@ A delightful journey through Japan, 
China and Korea in early spring. 


@ Two charming trips to Porto Rico. 
Automobiles across the island. 


@ A brilliant and fascinating travel 
program. 


Which booklet may we send you? 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 306 Washington St., Beston 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 522 Smithfield St., Pittsburg 








CLARK’S TWELFTH AN- 
0 R | E N T NUAL CRUISE, February 
5,’10, 73 days, $400 and up, 
by specially chartered Cruiser. 3 Cruises round the 


world. Tours to Europe. F. C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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The Next Page 

TIS A TRAGEDY, no doubt, for our readers to be confined to one 
page of editorials, but possibly they may be reconciled to this dis- 
aster when they have digested the two pages which follow this. 
In the opinion of the most intelligent and disinterested class of men 
now in public life, no achievement in President ROOSEVELT’s Adminis- 
tration compared in importance with the successful turning of the tide 
against the robber barons, and in favor of the people, in that immensely 
valuable arena known as our natural resources. Can the people prevent 
the present Administration from chloroforming the movement and bring- 
ing us back to the grand old days of McKINLeEy’s first Administration, 
when everything was smooth and orderly, and Robin Hood was in the 
saddle? If the Administration had shown any desire to do more than fix 
up plausible whitewashes and virtuous annual reports, COLLIER’S would 
not be worrying itself with the task of ferreting out and arranging the 
rast amount of evidence. If we were sure that Congress would furnish a 
full investigation, by a fair-minded committee, our own réle would end. 
We are not convinced, however, and therefore are forced by ineal- 
culably large public interests to remain ourselves upon the firing line 

now, and perhaps for many months to come. 

The article which you will read upon turning the page will interest 
the public. Whether it will influence Congress, we do not know. That it 
will appeal to the Attorney-General or the President, we in no wise think. 

It demonstrates : 

1, That GLAVIs’s article in COLLIER’S merely tapped one vein. What 
is given here is more far-reaching. From the point of view both of pol- 
ities and of criminal law it is more serious. 

2. That BALLINGER’S railroad and mining connections are intricate 
and extremely in need of explanation. Instead of representing one 
client, and that slightly, as the President was induced to say, his rela- 
tions to such business were well-nigh numberless. He had almost a 
monopoly of Seattle law where political favors were essential. 

3. That Senator HryBuRN, Commissioner DENNETT, and other offi- 
cials are deep in trouble along with BALLINGER. This trouble is not 
merely moral. It looks very much as if some of them had crossed the 
line of legal danger. 

4. That there is good reason for Cabinet’ and Senators to urge Presi- 
dent Tarr to do all he can to smother evidence, one of the reasons being 
that BALLINGER tried to stop GLAVis’s investigations at one point in 
order to help Mr. Tart’s election. The claimants would not help con- 
tribute to Mr. Tart’s campaign fund unless the investigations were 
stopped. 

This contribution is not all. Much is still kept back for reasons that 
are sufficient. This instalment will be enough to show how much the 
Administration is undertaking when it makes itself responsible for 
BALLINGER, and tries to hide behind either a thick coat of whitewash or a 
sweet-sounding annual report. Probably Mr. Tart will say, with DrypEn: 


‘**Now let the bold conspirator beware ~’ 


It is only a few days since he issued an executive order, the result of 
which is that no member of the Interior Department can testify before 
Congress without the express approval of Mr. BALLINGER. This joke 
becomes the more diverting when it is known that the Secretary is per- 
forming quiet bits of legerdemain in his department, now, at the very 
moment when he is filling the earth with virtuous noises. 


Sea and Beach 
: gn SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, in his scheme for reorganiza- 
tion, establishes two principles : | 

1. The Fleet is the Navy. 

2. The Navy should be controlled primarily by influences that orig- 
inate on the sea, and by officers who go to sea—not, as in the past, by 
influences that originate on the beach, and by individuals who do not go 
to sea in command. | 

Wainwrigut and Potter served as Rear-Admirals in the fleet in its 
eruise around the world, and NICHOLSON as Captain. They know what 
the fleet needs. The seheme, in general, follows the lines drawn by the 
Commission of which Justice Moopy, PauL Moron, Judge DAYTON, 
and Admirals Manan, Luce, Evans, Fotaer, and CowLEs were mem- 
bers, and which made its report last winter. Surely such men (all of 
Whom have had experience at the Navy Department and in our fleets, 


and some of whom, especially MAHAN and Luck, have made a special 
and lifelong study of naval organization and of all foreign systems) are 
the kind of men to be trusted in naval organization. The one picture 
to bear, retain if desired, in mind is a battle at sea. Consider the Battle 
of Tsushima. To whom do we look for victory when the fleets line up— 
to the Surgeon-General at the Navy Department, the Paymaster-General, 
the Civil Engineer, the Professor of Mathematics, and the Chief Naval 
Constructor? These gentlemen did not control the Japanese Navy, still 
less the fleet. The Japanese Navy, in organization and administration, 
was absolutely and entirely in the hands of the line officers—fighting, 
sea-going officers—before the battle, and for that reason Togo and 
his captains had the better chance of success during the battle.. With 
the Russians the situation was exactly opposite. The Navy was, and 
had been, under the complete domination of ‘‘ Bureaus’’ and shore- 
staying individuals. The Japanese Navy was controlled from the sea, 
the Russian Navy from the beach, and the result was logical. The 
French Navy to-day is in a state of decay and demoralization from 
the workings of beach-control. The German and English navies are 
more efficient because the men who must be responsible in battle are 
made responsible in the organization before the battle begins. 


In South America 

UR NEW MINISTER to Argentina, Mr. CHARLES H. SHERRILL, 
( spoke to the University of Buenos Ayres the other day on the Pan- 
Americanism of HENRY CLAY, SARMIENTO, and Root. SARMIENTO was 
the ‘‘ School Teacher President’’ of the Argentine who studied the edu- 
‘ational system of our country to get ideas for his own. Mr. SHERRILL 
spoke in Spanish. It is satisfying to know that we have in the Argen- 
tine a representative who can speak on such an occasion as one univer- 
sity man to another, and deliver a long and serious address in his 
hearers’ native tongue. When our present ambassador to Brazil arrived 
in Rio from his long and honorable service at Lima he similarly delighted 
the Brazilians by addressing them in Portuguese, although the Spanish 
which he had already gone to the trouble to learn for his service on the 
other side of the continent would doubtless have seemed to many of our 
statesmen quite enough of a concession for the heaven-born North 
American to make to any nation happening to exist south of the Line. 
Thus adequately are we represented in the two largest South American 
capitals. Our sales in the Orient have been increased by less than 
$40,000,000 during the last ten years, while our sales in Latin America 
have been increased by more than $120,000,000. There is encourage- 
ment in such examples at a moment when the State Department, as 
directed by the Hon. PHILANDER C. Knox, seems to be leaving unturned 
no stone that will assist in extinguishing the flame of Pan-Americanism 
and increasing the distrust which our Latin-American neighbors feel 
for the United States. 


Manuscripts and Suggestions Solicited 

“NOLLIER’S FOR JANUARY 22 will be a Southern Number. We 
( take that means to give emphatic setting and the widest possible dis- 
semination to the idea that the South is the next West. What has gone 
on in the West during the past three decades will take place in the South 
during the next three. The lines of migration within the United States, 
which for a century have flowed west and northwest, will turn south 
and southeast. We wish our Southern Number not only to develop this 
idea of material expansion, but to treat as adequately as possible of the 
South’s charm and interest from every point of view. To that end we 
shall be indebted to all who will submit to us either manuscripts or 
suggestions. They should reach us not later than January 1. 


Three Books 

FRENCH LADY, an eager student of English and American lit- 
P erature, recently wrote to a friend in this country to send three 
works of fiction, excellent in themselves, and representative of cer- 
tain phases of life here. The books sent were: MARK TWaArn’s “ Tom 
Sawyer,’’ HOWELLS’s ‘‘ Silas Lapham,’’ and Miss JEwert’s ‘‘ The Coun- 
try of the Pointed Firs.’’ The first volume is a classic product of the 
spirit of the West. In the second simple souls are thrown into the midst 
of ‘‘ eulture,’’ as in old Boston. In the third are the simplicity and sin- 
cerity of the country people who are content to stay at home on the coast 
of Maine. The French lady might well have had a worse adviser. 
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Can This be Whitewashed Also 2 


New Quagmires for Ballinger—Senator Heyburn in Deep Likewise—How Campaign 
Funds Figured—The Administration Badly Tied Up 


HAT you may the better understand how 

lids exist for the purpose of being sat upon, 

we shall first summarize a little of the pre- 

ceding history of Alaska, showing how 

those who revealed the robber barons at 
work were squelched then, even as now. Besides, it 
connects with the present grabs in various interest- 
ing respects. 

The Alaska Gold Mining Company, organized ‘by 
Washington politicians, exploited Alaska with so 
high a hand that even Washington gasped at the 
brazenness. Then the spoil was gold—now it is 
copper and coal. Rex Beach told the story. Later 
he made its facts the foundation for his novel, 
“The Spoilers.” Speaking of the policy of suppres- 
sion which then controlled in Washington, he said: 
“You haven’t heard of it? Of course not. When 
the scandal came out, it was smothered, and the 
public kept in ignorance. Criminals were pardoned, 
records expunged, thieves exalted to new honors.” 
The wheels of justice at Washington were mysteri- 
ously clogged. The scheme, as originally planned 
and for a long time successfully carried out, was to 
seize and operate, in the interest of the Alaska Gold 
Mining Company, the rich Nome placer mines owned 
by the unlettered but law-respecting prospectors. 
It was proposed to steal these mines either by an 
adroitly worded act of Congress—just as Ballinger 
tried to legalize the Cunningham claims by having 
the laws amended—or, failing that, to confiscate 
them by decisions of the Alaska courts, which were 
to be of their own making and appointment—ex- 
actly as Ballinger sought to have his subordinates 
create by the Pierce decision a special law for the 
Cunningham claims. Alexander McKenzie of North 
Dakota was the captain of this filibustering enter- 
prise. Donald R. McKenzie is one of the chief con- 
spirators in the present attempted steal. Alec 
McKenzie was backed and ably defended by the two 
Senators from North Dakota—MecCumber and Hans- 
brough. Fred Dennett, the present Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, who figures actively in the Cunningham cases, was a 
former private secretary of Senator Hansbrough. }[e was clerk 
of the Senate Committee on Public Lands, of which 
Hansbrough was chairman, for several years imme- 
diately prior to becoming Special Land Agent in the 
West by appointment of Ballinger, then Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. 

After all preparations had been perfected at the 
Washington end spurious suits were brought in 
Alaska against the owners of most of the rich placers 
of Nome. McKenzie was appointed receiver of 
these claims by Arthur H. Noyes, his judge, and 
under protection of the United States troops pro- 
ceeded to gut the mines under the eyes of the owners. 
He carried off the gold to his own vaults. When the 
facts became known, it was found that the stock of 
the Alaska Gold Mining.-Company was distributed 
generously throughout official circles in V/ashington. 
Judge Noyes denied appeals to the defeated liti- 
gants whose properties had been confiscated. Certi- 
fied copies of the court record were filed with United 
States Attorney-General Griggs. Griggs refused to 
take action. 

Subsequently, in certain legal proceedings grow- 
ing out of these outrages, Noyes, McKenzie, and 
others were found guilty by the San Francisco Court 

















Daniel Guggenheim Senator Guggenheim 


Whose election, after an 
expenditure of several 
hundred thousand dollars, 
caused very widespread 
disapproval in Colorado 


Head of the Guggenheim 
family, which already 
owns all the known cop- 
per of Alaska and is now 
reaching out for the coal 





Richard A. Ballinger 


Secretary of the Interior; the friend at court of 
the coal-grabbers, the reason for whose appoint- 
ments grows clearer as developments’ unfold 


of Appeals, and sentenced to imprisonment. Me- 
Kenzie served only part of his sentence. While in 
jail he was, and for long after remained, a mem- 
ber of the Republican National Committee, and a 
powerful politician whose influence in Washington 
did not abate because of the little contretemps in 
his political affairs. 

Whitewash has always been cheap. Senator McCum- 
ber of North Dakota said he had known McKenzie for twenty 
years. “I know him,” he said, “to be a noble-hearted, gener- 
ous, impulsive, sympathetic individual.” Senator Hansbrough 
of the same State, in the Senate, referred to McKenzie as “a 
reputable man, an honest man, a man who in point of integrity 
is the peer of any man in this body ’—language which pierces 
with strange light some of the recent fulsome eulogies which 
seem to be the only answer to present specific charges. When 
Senator Stewart of Nevada afterward exposed the 
whole crooked plot, tracing its trail from Washing- 
ton to Nome and back, involving United States 
Senators and Government officials, entire sections of 
his speech, exposing these same officials, were ex- 
punged by “Senatorial courtesy” from the Congressional Record. 

The Present Onslaught “ 


hy THERE another Alaska conspiracy, this time 
to control the copper and coal? Will the public, 
remembering the past, be satisfied with star-chamber 
answers to this question ? 

It is common knowledge throughout Alaska and 
the West generally that the Morgan interests 


are allied with the Guggenheim mining interests, 
and that the same financial forces are allied with 
the Hill railroad interests. When Ballinger was 
nominated and elected Mayor of Seattle, he was put 


forward by the Hill political managers, ostensibly 
to put down certain local evils, but really to put the 
Hill forces in control of local politics. Ballinger supported Levi 
Ankeny, the railroad candidate who notoriously bought his seat 
in the United States Senate. An important detail of 
Ballinger’s record to remember is his grant, as Sec- 
retary of the Interior, of the railroad right of way 
along the Des Chutes River in Oregon. Ballinger 
himself was an incorporator of the original Des Chutes Railroad, 


and was its vice-president and counsel. He is said 


to have disposed of his interest in this road to his 
partner at the time of his recent appointment as Sec 
retary of the Interior. In the confession of S. A. D. 
Puter, king of the Oregon Land Fraud Ring, con- 
victed by Heney, Puter charged that during Ballin- 
ger’s short term as Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, Northern Pacifie land patents by the wholesale 
were issued. He also stated that the General Land 
Office, under the Ballinger and Dennett administra 
tion, shut its eyes to glaring land frauds in Oregon 


The Guggenheim Connection 
\s FAR back as August 13, 1907, Special Agent 
d Horace T. Jones reported to Richard A. Bal 
linger, Commissioner of the General Land Othe 


‘From the talk of different attorneys and individuals interested 
in the Alaska coal lands, I feel that the disposal of the lands 
all tends toward one direction, and that is: the Guggenheim 
companies. ‘Ile papers here in Portland, Oregon, are 
full of the news that the Guggenheims are construct- 
ing railroads near Katalla, Alaska, for the purpose 
of taking out the oil, minerals, ete., and there is an 
advertisement in the said papers for the employment 
of two thousand men to go to Katalla, Alaska, and 
work for the Guggenheims.” Katalla is the location 
of the Cunningham claims. Under date of December, 
1907, Cunningham's bocks show the receipt of $1,359.60, with 
this notation: “The above sum was received from Daniel 
Guggenheim (head of the Guggemheim syndicate), in full for 
expenses incurred on account of the examination of coal lands 
on his account.” 

We have in a former article referred to the fact 
that Commissioner Ballinger appeared before the 
House Committee on Public Lands and urged the 
passage of the Cale bill, which, had it passed, would 
have made the Cunningham claims legal. With 
Ballinger there appeared one Donald R. McKenzie. 
Found among the papers in the possession of former Special 
Agent H. K. Love, on whose favorable report Ballinger sought 
to have the Cunningham claims patented, was the following 
statement in an unsigned letter, dated Juneau, Alaska, March 
10, 1908, and addressed to Hon. Oscar Foote of Seattle: “I 
have just received a copy of Mr. Cale’s Coal bill. It seems all 
that Katalla interests could possibly wish. In fact, I think it 
was drafted by Judge McKenzie, who, with associates, have 
acquired large holdings there. It seems to open the whole 
proposition for corporate holding. The papers say that ex- 
Commissioner Ballinger urged before the committee same bill ; 
whether this (is true) or not, I don’t know.” 

McKenzie, like his namesake and prototype in the placer 
story, is a well-known Washington lobbyist and an old-time 
political supporter of Senator Piles of Washington, Ballinger’s 
friend. He is one of the beneficiaries of a town-site of two 
thousand acres on Cordova Bay, Alaska, the terminus of the 
Guggenheim railroad. This town-site was granted, through the 
efforts of Senator Piles of Washington, by the Sixtieth Con- 
gress, to McKenzie and two others, one of whom is ex- 
Governor John H. McGraw of Washington, former political 
manager for Senator Piles, and one of the committee of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce which recently, in answer to 
Glavis’s article in this paper, gave Ballinger a glowing certifi- 
cate of character and spoke of him as “a scrupulously honest 
man.” On June 28 of the present year McKenzie 
brought S. W. Eccles of the Guggenheim syndicate, 
on his way to Alaska, to see Special Agents Glavis 
and Jones in Seattle, in order, as he stated, that 
Eecles might learn first-hand from them of the prog- 
ress they were making with the Cunningham claims. 
At this interview McKenzie stated in the presence 
of these two officials that he and Eccles were par- 
ticularly anxious to know when the matter would 
be submitted to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, since he, MeKenzie, had assurances from 
the department that the cases would be given imme- 
diate attention as soon as reported. 

In October, 1908, in Portland, Oregon—after 
Ballinger had ceased all connection with the Land 
Office, and while the Presidential campaign was on 
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Weldon B. Heyburn 


Commissioner of General United States Senator 
Land Office, active in from Idaho—foe of for- 
irging claims, formerly estry policy, ally ot Bal 
chief clerk of Senate Com linger—who was former! 
mittee on Public Lands ly Cunningham’s lawyer 


Fred Dennett 
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Ballinger spoke to Glavis of the difficulty of raising cam- 
paign funds. He told Glavis that some of the Cunningham 
claimants had contributed freely in previous campaigns, but 
were unwilling to do so at that time on account of the investi- 
gation of their claims, and urged Glavis not to prosecute his 
investigations further until after election. 

In his written report to President Taft at Bev- 
erly, Glavis stated that a number of the Alaska coal 
claimants “are men prominent in the State of Wash- 
ington, and many of them are personal friends of 
Mr. Ballinger.” This may serve as a prophecy of the 
recent rhetoric of pe Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 


Ballinger and Heyburn 


LARENCE CUNNINGHAM lived at Wallace, 

Idaho, at the time he first became interested in 
the Cunningham claims. Wallace is the chief town 
of the Coeur d’Alene mining region. By a sort of 
financial manipulation, not here necessary to explain, 
the Guggenheims control the lead output of the 
Ceur d’Alenes. Wallace is the residence of Senator 
W. B. Heyburn of Idaho. Cunningham and Hey- 
burn are, and have been for years, friends. In his 
affidavit, presented by Ballinger to Garfield, Cun- 
ningham says that certain of the claimants failed to 
come forward with their subscriptions and that these 
expenses were advanced by A. B. Campbell, another 
Cunningham claimant and a prominent Ceeur d’ Alene 
mine-owner, who was subsequently reimbursed. John 
A. Finch, Campbell’s mining partner, r; also a claim- 
ant. Another is Charles Sweeney, Coeur d’Alene 
mine-owner, who floated some Cceur d’Alene mines 
and sold them to Standard Oil interests. Standard 
Oil, indeed, may get deeper into this story at some 
later date. For the present, it may interest the 
reader to know that court records in Seattle show 
that Ballinger’s law firm represented the Standard 
Oil Company in three different suits. 

Senator Heyburn was, at the time of his election to the United 
States Senate, the leading attorney at Wallace for some of the 
large Coeur d'Alene mine interests. After the hearing on the 
Cale bill Senator Heyburn, on April 23, 1908, introduced in the 
Senate another bill which would have legalized the Cunningham 
claims, and which would have passed but for the intervention 
of Secretary Garfield. In Washington Heyburn and Ballinger 
appear to have acted in concert. In our issue of August 28 
last, we made reference to a sort of political partnership be- 
tween Heyburn and Ballinger in certain land matters. It is un- 
lawful for a United States Senator to act as attorney for persons 
interested in urging claims before the departments at Wash- 
ington. It was for this offense that Senator Burton of Kansas 
and Senator Mitchell of Oregon were tried and convicted. 
Heyburn was elected Senator from Idaho January 13, 1903. 
In Cunningham's books, under date of September, 1903, nine 
months after Heyburn’s election as Senator, there is an entry 
which reads as follows: “Have agreed with W. B. Heyburn, 
in consideration for his services as attorney, to carry him 
for one claim of one hundred and sixty acres in the coal, 
free of cost to him, and he agrees to do all our legal work 
in procuring titles, etc., free of expense to us.” When 
Cunningham, on September 4, 1908, made his affi- 
davit, he knew these records were in possession of the 
department officials. Glavis had forwarded them 
with a letter calling attention to the Heyburn entry. 
Naturally Cunningham, Ballinger, and Heyburn, 
with Burton and Mitchell in mind, had a terrific 
seare. In his affidavit, prepared by Ballinger, Cun- 
ningham attempted to explain away many things. He 
quoted a letter from Senator Heyburn, dated October 
20, 1905, to himself, in which Heyburn declares that 
he has frequently stated to Cunningham that he did 





S THE coal is partly ours, and very, very 
valuable, we are grateful to Mr. Glavis for 
sitting on the beds and yelling, and grateful 
to Couiter’s for giving him a place of good 
acoustic properties to yell in.”’—Life. 


, A casual reading of Mr. Glavis’s article 
leads one to suspect that there is a degree of rot- 
tenness in Denmark; that the Guggenheims are 
running the Department of the Interior in the inter- 
ests of their ambitious efforts to hog a jackpot that 
belongs not to the Guggenheims ; not to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; not to Richard Achilles Bal- 
linger, but to the people of the United St: ites, a large 
body of e asily cirecumventable individuals without 
representation in lobbydom at Washington. A care- 
ful reading of the — avis article makes the suspicion 
a conclus sion. The oftener it is read the more con- 
Vincing is the argument. . . .” 

Louisville (Ky. ) Courier-Journal. 


. Your duty, Mr. Ballinger, is plain. If you 
can ‘not make reply to these very pertinent questions 
in a way that is satisfactory to the people of the 
United States (and only one kind of reply will be 
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not desire to be interested in the coal lands in 
Alaska, and now writes expressly to inform him 
again that he “does not desire to participate in, or be 
interested in any manner, directly or indirectly, in 
acquiring public lands.” The letter contains 185 
words. In those 185 words, this disclaimer is stated 
four different times, in four different ways. Was 
this letter written after Glavis got possession of Cunningham's 
records? And did Heyburn’s withdrawai as an attorney have any- 
thing to do with the present employment of his nephew, John P. 
Gray of Wallace, as an attorney for the Cunningham claimants ? 
Ballinger’s Many Clients 
HEN Ballinger represented Cunningham, he 
represented all the Cunningham claims. Not 
only this, but the record is quick with the evidence of his 
employment by other Alaska coal claimants at different times. 
Under date of December 23, 1908, a little over two months be- 
fore he took office as Secretary of the Interior, Ballinger wrote 
to the Register and Receiver of the United States Land Office 
at Juneau, Alaska, saying that he represented W. G. Whorf, 
whose entry was known as Coal Survey No. 315. On January 
7, 1909, less than sixty days before Ballinger became Secretary 
of the Interior, M. A. Green, who represents another Alaska 
coal syndicate, wrote to John W. Dudley, Register of the 
Juneau, Alaska, Land Office: “1 submitted this scrip to Judge 
Ballinger as my lawyer, and he has approved the same, saying 
it was regular in every way, so I bought it and paid for it, 
and am sending it forward to you at this time.” Again, 
in this same letter, Green wrote: “Il am _ expect- 
ing to go to Chicago the latter part of this month 
to meet Mr. McKenzie”’—the same McKenzie who 
supported Ballinger’s argument before the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands in favor of the Cale bill—‘‘and 
others interested in the Doughten ground, and shall 
expect to take up the work of perfecting their surveys 
and title as soon as possible.” John Ballinger, a 
nephew of Achilles, now represents these interests. 
Under date of April 19, 1909—six weeks after Ballinger took 
the oath of office as Secretary of the Interior—Walter M. 
French of the law firm of Allen & French of Seattle, wrote John 
W. Dudley, Register of the Juneau Land Office: ‘Mr. Harri- 
man, whom I represent, has on several occasions taken the 
matter of sale up with Judge Ballinger, whose tirm repre- 
sented the purchasers, and with Mr. Hartline, and 
the parties have at all times seemed to be in perfect 
accord.” It is hard to keep track of them all, no 
doubt, and we must end the present list. On No- 
vember 12, 1907, Glavis submitted a report to Bal- 
linger as Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
in which he recommended a further investigation 
concerning a Soldier’s Additional Application by 
Clarke Davis—who was represented by the Mr. Har- 
riman referred to. Ballinger never replied to this 
phase of Glavis’s report, either orally or in writing, 
but he did approve for patent, without further in- 
vestigation, the Soldier’s Additional Application. 
The Seattle “Star” of May 18, 1907, had an article 
regarding the Alaska Petroleum & Coal Company, 
Clarke Davis’s company. This article stated that the 
men prominent in the company, together with others 
interested in similar enterprises, had been endeavor- 
ing to secure the passage of an act of Congress which 
would enable their corporations to get possession of 
the coal lands. “All possible influence,” said the 
“Star,” “has been brought to bear in Washington. 
Among those who went from Seattle to Washington 
on this mission was ‘Dick’ Ryan.” Now notice. 
On the files of the Interior Department appears a 
letter of introduction from Ballinger to Secretary of 
the Interior Garfield under date of March 4, 1908, 
introducing “Richard S. Ryan of Alaska,” and say- 
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ing Mr. Ryan could “doubtless give’ Mr. Garfield 
“valuable information.” Doubtless he could, but it 
was not the kind of information on which Mr. Gar- 
field was accustomed to act. 


Mr. Taft's Letter 


Bhs disposes of the question of Ballinger’s single employ- 

ment by ONE claimant, so innocently stated by President 
Taft. Out of over a possible thousand lawyers in Seattle, Bal- 
linger seems to have had a monopoly of syndicated Alaska coal 
clients. And who shall say that these clients were alto- 
gether lacking in sagacity? 

Immediately after the statement in the Presi- 
dent’s letter that Ballinger did only a little work 
for one claimant is this further statement: “The 
evidence in respect to which you were consulted pro- 
fessionally was not secured by Mr. Glavis until after 
your resignation as Commissioner of the General 
Land Office.” There is not even a “shred of sus- 
picion” upon which to base this statement. The 
President was cruelly imposed upon, and he in turn 
unwittingly deceived the public. 

The President also refers to the fact that Glavis 
was allowed to remain in charge of the claims, not- 
withstanding Ballinger was aware of his attitude as 
to their fraudulent character. As a matter of fact, the 
claims were not taken from Glavis, simply because it was feared 
he would do just what finally he did—go elsewhere for justice. 

When Dennett was private secretary to Senator 
Hansbrough of North Dakota, Hansbrough was 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Public Lands, 
and in North Dakota was known as a Hill railroad 
Senator. Dennett owes his prominence in polities as 
much to Ballinger as to his former political connec- 
tions. It is the belief in the State of Washington 
that he owes his present position also to Ballinger, 
because of his suppression of facts involving promi- 
nent citizens of Washington in public land frauds. 
On July 26 of the present year Glavis wrote to 
Dennett: “The investigation that was made at that time was 
disclosing a great deal of fraud among these coal claimants, and, 
as you were advised by telegram, we were uncovering a great deal 
of fraud which involved a great many prominent people in the State 
of Washington, as well as implicating a United States Senator. 
You, however, directed me to postpone taking further evidence.” 

A month previous to this Glavis had wired to 
Dennett asking if any admissions had been made 
to Dennett in Washington by Alaska coal claimants. 
Dennett replied by wire that no admissions had been 
made by claimants. Confronted personally with 
proofs of his mendacity, Dennett afterward admitted to 
Glavis, in the presence of another Government agent, that 
these admissions had been made, and that he himself had 
worked for the legislation sought by these men, and had inter- 
viewed several Congressmen in their behalf. 

No more details to-day, but let us call attention to 
one incident that is understood to have been a disap- 
pointment (to put it mildly) to Theodore Roosevelt. 

On June 26, 1909, Donald R. McKenzie, Bal- 
linger’s intimate associate and client, told Special 
Agents Jones and Glavis in Seattle that Secretary 
Garfield’s attitude toward the Alaska coal claims, 
in which he and his friends were interested, was 
such “that they brought pressure to bear on Sena- 
tors and Representatives to prevent his remaining 
in the Cabinet under President Taft.” Are the 
same influences that kept Garfield out keeping Bal- 
linger in? Will the President consider these facts 
in weighing the arguments now being pressed upon 
him by members of his Cabinet ? 

Or are the above circumstantially narrated events 
also nothing but “shreds of suspicion’ ? 


ew Sample Views 


satisfactory), then you should give way to one who 
is more sensitive to the sacred duty of a public ser- 
vant to protect the people’s | property against the 
spoliation of a privileged few. 


— La Follette’s Weekly Magazine. 


“The indictment in Co.iter’s, by L. R. Glavis, di- 
rectly of Secretary Ballinger of Mr. Taft’s Cabinet, 
and inferentially of Mr. Taft himself, can not be dis- 
posed of with a mere plea of ‘not guilty.’ Cireum- 
stantial and precise, it is convincing unless refuted 
as precisely and circumstantially as it is made.” 

—Chicago (Ill.) Public 


“Co.iier’s has raised more discussion the past year 
than any other half-dozen magazines together. Some 
accuse it of muck-raking and others uphold it, but 
the consensus of opinion seems to be that, right or 
wrong, it has placed many pertinent subjects before 
the public for study and discussion.” 

-Albuquerque (N. M.) Citizen. 


oe More people will believe the lavis state- 
ment than the Ballinger denial, and more interest 
will be aroused over it than any other subject or 


question before the American public since the Span- 
ish war of 1898. . . .”"—Willow (Cal.) Journal. 


“There are some marvelous coincidents in this 
world. CoLuieR’s WEEKLY, with its interrogatory 
article, ‘Do the Guggenheims control the Depart- 
ment of the Interior?’ was received Thursday, and 
on Friday, Secretary of Interior Ballinger withdrew 
8,000 acres of valuable water-power lands from the 
corporation grab-bag.”—Salina (Kans.) Journal. 


“The publication of the story of L. R. Glavis by 
CoLuier’s, entitled ‘The Whitewashing of Ballinger,’ 
will have a far-reaching effect. What this effect will 
be is particularly hard to forecast. It gag be truly 
said that this is the turning-point of the Taft Ad- 
ministration.”—Richmond (Ind.) Palladiwm 


“Frankly w 


worth a cent.” 


e do not take to Secretary Ballinger 
Skowhegan ( Me.) Independent. 


Mr. Ballinger seems to be wholly unable to 
make a satisfactory explanation. He should promptly 
resign and thereby relieve President Taft’s Adminis 
tration from a burden.” Early (lowa) News. 
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What the World Is Doing: 








The Liquor Election in Alabama 
A scene in Birmingham during the voting upon the prohibition amendment to the Constitution, Novem- 
ber 29. Women and children sang songs at the polls in favor of prohibition, while a band employed by 
the “Antis”’ kept playing to drown them out. The State was carried against the amendment decisively 











The LADIES 
WAIST MAKER‘ 
STRIKE | 


PROTES} 


The Shirtwaist Strikers in New York 


A squad of the women and girls who struck for the union shop and who on December 3 marched from the 
Bowery to the City Hall to protest to Mayor McClellan against the partiality shown by the police for their em- 
ployers. The Mayor promised them fair treatment. Next week’s Collier’s will contain an article upon the strike 





The Opening of Congress 


The members of the House of Representatives of the Sixty-first Congress standing during the prayer offered 


by the blind chaplain, the Rev. Henry N. Couden, at noon, December 6. Speaker Cannon appears at the left 











The Budget 

ITH rockets painting the London sky, 

and such an audience inside the Par 

liament building as has rarely been 

assembled, the Peers aftirmed them 

selves and rejected the Budget, 350 
to 75. This is the first time in the history of the 
two houses that the House of Lords has rejected the 
Budget in its entirety. 

They had been well warned by Rosebery, Morley, 
Lord James of Hereford, Lord Cromer, Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh, the Earl of Lytton, Lord Courtney, 
and the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, that 
they were marching to their doom if they tinkered 
with the nation’s finance. But they proved, like the 
nobility of France in another erisis, that they could 
die like gentlemen, if it was their lot to be abolished. 
Of course, it is a theoretical and constructive death, 
if the people vote back the Budget over their noble 
heads. It will mean merely that they are shorn of 
their ancient powers as a parliamentary body, and 
that their income is pared off a few points. 

That which focused the opposition to the Budget 
was the notice served by Lord Lansdowne that “this 
House is not justified in, giving its consent to this 
bill until it has been submitted to the judgment of 
the country.” They refused formal assent to the 
Budget bill and referred it to the country. This 
makes it illegal to collect taxes. 

A lonely voice was raised in the House of Lords 
for the poor of the land. It sounded strangely in 
that noble gathering, where the general thought was 
how to retain privilege at the lowest cost. It was 
the Bishop of Hereford who reverted to the Gospel 
teachings for a few moments and said that if the 


bishops have any function to perform, it is to speak 
for the multitudinous poor. So, he said, he sup- 


ported the Budget, a social welfare Budget, based 
on sound finance. Ile said he was convinced that the 
country’s answer to an appeal to the ballot would be 
in clear English that “ ‘never again shall the funda- 
mental liberties of the people be endangered by a 
privileged class.’ I wish that the Budget might be 
passed as a protection against the rapidly growing 
spirit of revolt among the democracy, which may 
become dangerous.” 

Then followed the rebuke administered by the 
House of Commons to the House of Lords. With a 
vote of 349 to 134 they passed the resolution of 
Premier Asquith to the effect that “the action of 
the House of Lords in refusing to pass into law the 
financial provisions made by this House for the serv- 
ices of the year is a breach of the Constitution and 
a usurpation of the rights of the House of Commons.” 

The Budget is the money bill of the nation. It 
fixes the moneys the country shall spend for the com- 
ing’ year and how that money s all be raised. 

When land increases in value because the neigh- 
borhood becomes more populous or the surrounding 
properties more valuable, by real-estate development, 
by immigration, by rising birth rate, that increase is 
known as unearned increment in land values. The 
owner is not the creator of those increased values. 
They are not due to his energy, foresight, or persever- 
ance, nor to his labor expended on the land, nor to 
changes and improvements which he has conducted. 
Some of the main provisions of the Budget are: 

L. Llovd-George has put a tax ot twenty per cent 
on this unearned increment. The effect of this will 
be to split up the great ancestral landed estates. 

2. There are taxes on the value of undeveloped 
land and on mining royalties, and a duty on the 
benefit accruing to the owner. of leased land at the 


expiration of a lease. 


3. There is an inerease in the income tax and in 
the inheritance taxes on estates 

1. Other diversions and appurtenances of the rich 
are touched up in the tax on motor-cars ($10 to 
$300, according to horse-power) and the tax on gaso 


line ol SIX cents a gallon. 


5. The increased taxe on spirits and tobacco hit 
the poor man in his evening relaxations rather harder 
than the rich man. They are perhaps the least pop- 
ilar portions of the Budget 


of his Budget in 


rural districts, and driven ndustrie from the 

villages. He asks: “Should taxation be borne by 

thos vho ean best afford t peal t or by those who 
] rl 
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r: A Record of Current Events 


State Knox left no doubt as to the attitude of the 











m sky. Government toward President Zelaya. 
on Baw Secretary Knox stated that President Zelaya had 
vy been repeatedly and flagrantly violated the provisions of 
them the Washington Convention of 1907, and had almost 
at, 350 continuously kept Central America in contention 
of the and turmoil. “The Government of the United 
ted the States is convinced that the revolution represents 
the ideals and will of a majority of Nicaraguan 
Morley, people more faithfully than does the Government 
d Bal- of President Zelaya, and that its peaceable control 
irtney, is well-nigh as extensive as that hitherto so sternly 
k, that attempted by the Government at Managua.” 


Mr. Knox further stated that our Government 


nkered 
was convinced that the two Americans “killed by 


ike the 











, eould direct order of President Zelaya were officers con- 
lished, nected with the revolutionary forces and entitled to 
death. be dealt with according to the enlightened practise 
» noble of civilized nations.” As for the reparation found : 
orn of due after careful consideration, “the Government of 
vy. and the United States would be loath to impose upon 
the innocent people of Nicaragua a too heavy bur- 
Budget den of expiating the acts of a régime forced upon ee ie 
{ “this them, or to exact from a succeeding government, A Japanese writer says: ‘“‘The dense crowds formed a human wall—there have been many crowds at the eight 
to this which would have quite different policies, the im- state funerals of the last forty years, but that which turned out for Prince Ito was the greatest of them ail 5 
rent of position of such a burden. There must enter also | eee 
to the the question how far it is possible to reach those : ; 

This actually responsible, and whether the Government 

be one entirely disassociated from the present intol- 

Lords erable conditions and worthy to be trusted to make 
rely in impossible a recurrence of such acts. The United 
ht was States will temporarily withhold its demand for 
It was reparation, in the meanwhile taking such steps as 


Gospel it deems wise and proper to protect American in- 
+f the terests,” and reserve “for further consideration at 
the proper time the question of stipulating that 
Nicaragua obligate itself by convention as a guar- 
based antee for its future loyal support of the Washing- 
hat the ton conventions, and their peaceful and progressive 
ould be aims.” Mr. Rodriguez was informed that he would 
still be received at the State Department as an un- 
official channel of communication if he so desired, 
as would also the representative of the revolution. 
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») Speak 


le sup- 


funda- 
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gee. Reforming the Navy 
NECRETARY MEYER of the Navy made public 
by the ,) on November 29 his plans for reorganizing the 
With a Navy Department. It is the continuation of 
ion of the efforts of the sea-going personnel who, for many 
ion of years, have actively advocated this needed reform. 
aw the The double purpose of the reorganization is to 
1e Serv- simplify the Navy Department, with its eight 
on and bureaus, and to modernize the navy-yards. The 
mons.” changes were the recommendations of a board headed 
os. If by Rear-Admiral William Swift, who reported to , 











George von L. Meyer, Secretary of the Navy. ; ; , ; 
The Peers and officials of Japan marching to Hibiya Park—the Emperor and Empress each sent personal repre- 








le Coll 
The principal features of the reorganization are : - 
ilies és tedlcn: none ret Every member of the party which accompanied Prince Ito to Manchuria was in attendance 
unding 1. The creation of an advisory council of four nn Bese ———-- 
pment, officers of rank and experience to act as advisers to ; 
‘ease is the Secretary of the Navy. 
The 2. The grouping of the bureaus of the department 
values. into two main divisions of material and personnel, 
rsever- according to the nature of their duties. 
nor to 3. The establishment of a division of operations 
ducted. of the fleet. 
‘e: 4, The establishment of a comprehensive inspec- 
‘r cent tion system of a permanent organization, whose offi- 
lis will cers shall be periodically changed, who will come 
tes. mainly from the active fleet, and be conversant with 
eloped the latest ships and the modern methods of drill and 
on the organization. 
at the 5. The establishment of a modern and efficient 
cost-keeping system in the Navy Department and 
and il at navy-yards. 
6. The separation of the navy-yard work into the 
he rich two natural divisions of hull and machinery. 
$10 to 7. The adoption of a rule that commandants and 
n gaso captains of navy-yards shall be selected for their 
knowledge and experience, and that their tenure of 
cco hit office shall be long enough to insure continuous ad- 
harder ministrative policy. 
st pop- 8. A recommendation for the abolishment of the 
Bureau of Equipment, whose duties will be divided 
dget in among the bureaus of steam, engineering, construc- 
tion and repairs, and supplies and accounts. 
ed the 9. The abolishment of the Board on Construction. 
mm the The Advisory Board for the Secretary of the 
rne by Navy, to consist of four flag officers, is as follows: 
se who The aide for operations of the fleet will be Rear- 
Admiral Richard Wainwright, commander of the 
third division of the Atlantic fleet. The aide for 
personnel will be Rear-Admiral W. P. Potter, 
etweec! now chief of the Bureau of Navigation. The 
iced aide for material will be Rear-Admiral William The funeral cortege passing toward the “ Consecrated Place ” at Hibiya Park, where the ceremonies took place 
al ite f ltt commandant of the Mesos Navy-Yard. in the Shinto Shrine. The chief mourner who walked beside the coffin was Mr. Bunchi Ito, the Prince’s son 
Ro The aide for inspection will be Captain Aaron 


> ’ > 
Ward, recently supervisor of New York Harbor, The Funeral of Prince Ito 
who will become a Rear-Admiral on January 9. 
Dec. 1 
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The second feature of the reorganization will work 
out as follows: One division contains the Bureau of 
Navigation, the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
the Bureau of Sup, "2s and Accounts, and the office 
of .the Judge-Adve te-General. The other divi- 
sion contains the bureaus of Steam Engineering, 
of Yards and Docks, of Construction and Repair, 
and of Ordnance. 

The abolition of the Bureau of Equipment rests 
with Congress. 

Secretary Meyer found his power to lay hold of 
the department in Section 419 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, which gives the Secretary power to “assign and 
distribute among the said bureaus (eight bureaus) 
such of the duties of the Navy Department as he 
shall judge to be expedient and proper.” 


Round the World and Back Again 


NERMANY’S naval budget provides for a total 
expenditure of $108,500,000, an increase of 
$7,000,000, largely due to the sums devoted 

to the completion of new battleships. 

It has been announced unofiicially that an Amer- 
ican syndicate has received from Russia a contract 
to double-track the Trans-Siberian Railway line. 

Justice David J. Brewer of the Supreme Court 
has come out in strong condemnation of secrecy in 
divorce proceedings. He has said: “Better no di- 
vorces than divorces obtained by secret judicial pro- 
ceedings. Let no man be rich enough to buy a veil 
to cover the records of a court of justice.” 

The new Governor-General of the Philippines, 


garnered and the people began to look about for the 
champion picker they fell upon Theodore Firos, a 
son of Athens, whose pick near Lodi, in nine and 
one-half hours, amounted to four tons. It passed 
the average record by two and one-half tons, a 
two-ton pick being sufficient for a day’s work ac- 
cording to most of those who hire themselves out at 
the task. 

The Municipal Council of Paris on November 29 
voted unanimously to grant a site in the Place des 
Etats Unis for a monument to the memory of Hor- 
ace Wells of Hartford, Connecticut. He was among 
the first to use nitrous oxid gas to prevent pain in 
dental operations. 

John Pierpont Morgan has bought stock con- 
trol of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. By 
this act he purchases all the holdings of Thomas 
Fortune Ryan. 

The Italian Cabinet, headed by Premier Giolitti, 
has resigned, after holding office since February, 1906. 

Omaha has been holding a National Corn Expo- 
sition from December 6 to 18. Samples of corn 
were shown grown under average conditions in every 
State of the Union. 

The Lion, the cruiser-battleship, had its keel 
plates laid at Devonshire on November 29. The 
Lion will have 70,000 horse-power, will displace 
21,000 tons, and will be 700 feet long. 

Sir Arthur Knyvet Wilson has been appointed 
First Sea Lord, to succeed Sir John Fisher. 


The Sky Trust 


The Switchmen’s Strike 
N THE last day of November a strike of rail- 
() road switchmen started at St. Paul, and before 

: the sun shone on December 20,000 men were 
thrown out of employment, and every line of industry 
in the Twin Cities, Duluth and Superior, and all the 
cities of the Northwest dependent on the movement 
of supplies, were seriously affected. 

President Frank A. Hawley of the Switchmen’s 
Union declares that this is strictly a Northwestern 
district fight, and warns the Eastern railroads to 
keep their hands off. At the outset, the strike is the 
worst that the Northwest has seen for twenty years. 
“Seab” labor at the switch is no guarantee of safety 
to the traveling public, nor is it likely that such in- 
experience could do much to untangle the bewilder- 
ing mass of freight traffic that is already congested 
and confused. This fact is not lost sight of by the 
Switchmen’s Union. Nor«do they forget that a 
strike of two weeks’ duration is sure to cause a food 
panic in many of the interior towns. Such mining 
centers as Butte and Anaconda must import every 
mouthful they eat. The miners have credit at the 
mining stores only so long as they are at work, and 
while the railroads are still the mines are closed. In 
this manner alone over 5,000 men are facing a des- 
perate situation. 

The mills at Minneapolis, having insufficient store- 
room for their manufactured products, have closed 
down. The situation is serious enough, if it is con- 
fined only to the Northwest. But in spite of the St. 
Paul strike managers’ declaration that they do not 
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W. Cameron Forbes, was inaugurated on Novem- ND now the Wrights have incorporated them- want it to spread East, the report is current that the 66 
ber 23. In his speech he wooed capital to the selves. The Wright Company will deliver trainmen of all the Eastern railroads, comprising 
islands in siren tones: “No capitalist need feel Wright aeroplanes by May 1, 1910. Behind upward of 300,000 employees, will shortly present 
alarmed as to the security of his investment pro- it are Cornelius Vanderbilt, Theodore P. Shonts, their demand for a ten per cent increase in wages. 
vided it has been made in such a way as to fulfil Allan A. Ryan, Morton F. Plant, Howard Gould, With the enormous Christmas traffic at hand, the 44 
the conditions imposed by law. The Government Andrew Freedman, Robert J. Collier, August Bel-  trainmen have selected for their ultimatum the time oie 
should offer every reasonable inducement to capital mont, Edward J. Berwind, and Russell A. Alger. that compels the most hurried consideration of the the 
and make more liberal land and mining laws.” The company is capitalized at a million. The fac- issue. When the strike was but three days old the Hav: 
Not yet in the heart of the true Athenian is the _ tories will be situated near Dayton, Ohio. city of Duluth reported that forty-four switchmen, gent 
fire of the conqueror wholly dead. Transplanted to Aviation grounds are being opened in Florida, who are members of the Brotherhood of Railway ae 
this country, the Greek has become a factory hand where customers may be served with flight lessons. .Trainmen, had returned to work; that conditions have 
in Hackensack and a smelter worker in the Rockies; After April 1 this part of the plant will be moved there were nearly normal, and that the backbone of inel 
his lot in California has been to join the Japanese to some northern town. Proper precautions will be the strike was broken. But at the same time other oll 
and the Hindu as a picker of prunes and a gatherer taken against permitting unskilled and uninstructed cities reported that cars in the freight yards were thon 
of grapes. When the vineyards this fall had allbeen persons experimenting in the air. being moved by horse-power. of ¢ 
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From the IlNustrated London News are e 
The British House of Lords Debating the Budget for ss 
These are the 594 gentlemen constituting the House of Lords who on November 30 rejected the Budget, and for the first time in history dared to reverse the Finance Bill heede 
of the Commons. The feature of the Finance Bill which goaded them to the rejection was the twenty per cent tax on the unearned increment of land. The Lords of all need 1 
parties hold 16,411,986 acres—r1-5 of the United Kingdom. The make-up of the Lords is as follows Princes, 3; Archbishops, 2; Bishops, 24; Dukes, 22; Marquises, 23; Peers charac 


(odds and ends), 520—Total, 594. The Dukes average 142,564 acres apiece, the Marquises 47,500 acres, the Earls 30,217 acres, the Viscounts 15,324 acres, the barons 14,152 acres but t 
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A Symposium 


“THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

66 N MY 

ball is worth retaining as a branch 

of the recreative life of students. 

If the dangers which in past years 

have been connected with it can not be 

eliminated, I should certainly change my 

mind. So far as the physical dangers of 

the game are concerned, they can, I be- 

lieve, be largely minimized by an intelli- 
gent modification of the rules of play. 

“Far more serious than these, however, 
have been in the past evils which I am 
inclined to call moral. These have been, 
on the part of the teams, an excessive de- 
sire for victory, resulting in the importa- 
tion of skilled players and such handling 
of the teams as amounted to professional 
athletics instead of the clean amateurism 
which ought to prevail. Again, the ex- 
cessive interest in the subject on the part 
of the students has caused a decided inter- 
ference with the more serious purposes of 
college life. 

“IT am convinced that it is possible to 
save the game as a part of the proper 
recreation of student life and as a form 
of genuine amateur sport. 

“Harry Prarr Jupson, President.” 
“THe UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 

“T think the game of football is far too 
valuable as a college sport to consider 
giving it up. I may be influenced in this 
opinion more than I can judge by the com- 
parative absence with us in Texas of the 
chief evils I understand to characterize 
the game in the North and East. Brutal- 
ity and undue danger to life and limb 
have been practically absent here. In 
earlier days we had some trouble in main- 
taining scholarship standards in the cases 
of members of the team, but that is en- 
tirely past. There was fey a longer time 
some difficulty in bringing alumni to see 
that real sportsmanship was inconsistent 
with inducements of any kind intended to 
bring to college strong football material. But 
that fight, also, has been practically won. 

“S. E. Mezes, President.” 


“Unitep States MinirARY ACADEMY. 

“Football as played here is essentially 
an American game. which brings out in 
the participants those qualities which 
probably the Americans admire more than 
any other people and which are especially 
necessary in the development of a soldier. 
Vor these reasons it is worthy of the best 
efforts and thought of those to whom the 
training of our young men is entrusted, 

“The contention that the price exacted 
in the nature of injuries, 
Which has unfortunately been relatively 
high this season, should be worthy of the 
most careful consideration of even the 
most rabid adherent of the game with a 
view to its proper adjustment 

“In all respects the same conditions that 
threatened the continuation of the game 
before the introduction of the new rules 
are confronting it now, and the demand 
for safer and saner regulations must be 
heeded. The changes in the regulations 
need not and should not detract from the 
character-building tendencies of the 
but they should afford th participants 

0 Dec. 18 


accidents and 


game, 


opinion intercollegiate foot- 


of Opinion from the Presidents 
the United States 


Institutions in 








ing the sport. 
their replies are printed below. 


abandonment of the game, or by 














reasonable protection; the protection found 
in competition dependent upon skill and 
quick pereeption and action rather than 
upon mere weight and force. 
‘H. L. Scort, Colonel, U. S. A., 
“Superintendent.” 


“YALE UNIVERSITY. 

Although preferring not to make a direct 
statement, Dr. Hadley’s sentiments on the 
subject may be understood by an opinion 
he expressed the: other night, informally, 
to some friends among whom the subject 
happened up for discussion. 

“Football at Yale during the present 
season has worked very well. We have 
had a number of sprained ankles, but only 
two or three cases of more serious injury. 
Considering the number of boys that play 
football, I doubt whether this is a much 
record than baseball would show. 
\t any rate, it is a small price to pay for 
a game which diverts the energies of one 
kind of boys from rowdyism and another 
kind from drinking. 

“If we want to eliminate mass play, we 
have it in our power to do so at any time 
by abolishing all gridiron lines and mak 
ing one comprehensive rule that the ball 
changes hands on every down unless the 


worse 


opponents have had a ‘fair and equal 
chance’ to get possession of it. This would 
abolish mass play, root and braneh. The 


present rules have had some effect in this 
direction; but as long as the colleges want 
their strength for the final 
games they will tend to meet weak oppo 
nents with simple formations. and that, 
of course, means the massing of men.” 


to reserve 


“UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
“T believe in athletic I think 
that the great problem is to create an 
interest in a variety of 
and induce all of the 


spor ts 


athletic exercises 
students to engage 


N VIEW of the recent hysteria over football accidents, it has seemed 
pertinent to obtain the deliberate opinions of the presidents of the leading 
American colleges and universities on the subject of maintaining or abolish- 
The following letter was addressed to the presidents, and 
The absence of Harvard from this sym- 
posium is due to the fact that President Lowell refused to express himself : 


“MY DEAR SIR:—/ am asking the presidents of the leading 
colleges of the United States, east, west, and south, for a brief 
statement of their opinion of the place of football in student 
recreative life; whether the student would be more benefited by an 


of present features to which objections are taken; in a word, 
whether the game is worth trying to keep. 

“I need scarcely tell you that 
endeavor by a desire to create a 
of wholesome and clean sport for 


its retention and the elimination 


we are moved to this editorial 
sane public feeling of the need 
the college youth.’ 














in them. There is nothing new on the sub- 
ject of football. The views of those who 
favor and of those who oppose have been 
presented to the public too often. Person- 
ally I shall be glad when a more rational 
interest in a variety of sports, that will 
reach the whole student body, is substi 
tuted for the present monomania which 
has many evils. 
“JAMES H. BAKER, President.” 
“THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
“Tam decidedly of the Opinion that foot 
ball is a game worth trying to keep. I 
think every effort should be made to re 
duce the danger of the game to the lowest 
point possible. The game has taken such a 
hold upon the imagination of the American 
people, as well as of the students of ow 
colleges and high schools, that it would be 
impossible to find a satisfactory substitute 
for it, and its abandonment would be re 
garded as a great general en 
joyment. I wish the game could in some 
way bring a larger number of the students 
into the practise, and that the interest 
were not so intensely fastened upon the 
training of one team for the intercolle 
giate contests. 
‘Cyrus Norturop, President.” 


loss to the 


“LINIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
“Our position here is favorable to the 
retention of the game, endeavoring § in 
possible way to eliminate the pres 
features. We believe 
contributes 


every 
ent objectionable 
that there is nothing that 
more to good work along educational lines 
than participation in wholesome, clean 
sport We have often thought that pos 
sibly some of the features of the game re 
garded as objectionable might be 
speedily eradicated if the 
would be left in tl hands of 
graduates 


most 
entire matte 
under 





of Representative Hducational 


“Those of us who are teachers certainly 
do not want to take out of our college and 
university life that which contributes to 
the making of good, strong, manly fellows. 

“Epcar F. Smiru, Viee-Provost.” 


“THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF Towa. 

“The game of football is certainly worth 
trying to keep. I have an impression that 
the mass plays are the source of most 
of the accidents. It is possible that more 
active, observant officials of the utmost in- 
tegrity and impartiality and fearlessness 
in penalizing all unfair play should be 


found. There should be closer medical in- 
spection of those proposing to play and 
better physical training required. 


“There should be an edueation of the 
spectators to appreciate good playing apart 
from the mere matter of scoring or win- 
ning. Inter-class football, bringing many 
into practise, should be encouraged. 

“GEORGE E. MACLEAN, President.” 


“UNITED STATES NAVAL 

“T am of the opinion that, 
changes, the game should be 
account of the training it 
reliance, self-control, 
team-work, 


ACADEMY. 
with certain 
retained on 
gives in self- 
self-subservience to 
alertness, physical development, 
and loyalty to a common cause. 

“Changes that would, I believe, 
the danger of serious accident are: 

“1. Abolition of tackling below the waist. 
The present low tackling causes many head 
and neck injuries. If higher tackling were 
enforced there would probably be more 
long runs and more scoring. 


lessen 


“2. In case of a player receiving a for- 
ward pass, prohibition of opponents inter- 
fering with him in any other way than by 
pushing him with outstretched arms. The 
player looking for the ball to descend is 
at the merey of an opponent, and many 
injuries come from his being struck by 
shoulders or body of that opponent in this 
defenseless attitude 

“3. Abolition of the ‘on-side kick? In 
this play the ball strikes the ground, and 
the result is often a headlong dive of sev 
eral players for it, giving rise to injuries 
of a serious nature. The abolition of low 
tackling would leave the game sufficiently 
open to warrant abolition of the on-side 
kick method of attack. 

“4. Possibly some rule 
ble forbidding the 
by his team mates of a player carrying the 
ball. This too often 
three men _ striking a _ single opponent, 
whose first instinct is to dive under and 
trip this oncoming mass, at great risk of 
injury to himself 

“J. M. Bowyer, ¢ 


would be advisa- 
pushing and dragging 


results in two or 


aptain, fe. =. 
“Superintendent.” 


‘THE Outo STATE UNIVERSITY. 
“Any sport that appeals to young men 
will have an element of risk and danger. 
No doubt football has had too 
ment of danger 
made 


in ele- 
Some changes have been 
and others will be made from time to 
time. These changes have usually been bet 


terments 


great 


Phe physical dangers nave been 


prominent in the publie eye In college 
circles the intellectual ind moral risks 
recerve ite as much thought and 

( tinued on page 2h) 
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Water-Power in the East 


Does Conservation Stand for Use or Non-Use, Development or Stagnation?—Is the East Trying to 
Draw a Revenue from the West in Water-Power when the Kast Has Wasted Its Own Resources ? 


HE fact that one authority is financially allied 
with the claimants to the Alaska coal lands, 
that another represents the largest private 
power and irrigation project in his State, and 
that the other is attorney for consolidated 
power companies, does not in the least reflect on the 
sentiments expressed in the paragraphs printed in the 
next column. Each authority practises exactly what 
he preaches—corporation acquisition of the big public 
resources.. The sentiments are not set down as any 
reflection on the authors. They are set down be- 
cause they are honest, downright, outright, open, and 
on-the-nail expression of a lot of vague opinion that is 
floating around, doing harm because it is false and 
founded on assumptions contrary to fact. A Western 
Senator actually asked me in genuine indignation how 
the East dare preach conservation to the West and lock 
up Western water-power, when all the Eastern water- 
power had been rifled away from public control. Hadn’t 
the waters been flowing since God made them, and what 
good were they if they weren’t used? What did all 
this talk about conservation mean anyway but locking up 
against public use? He, for one, wasn’t going to stand 
for this business of civil servants perambulating around 
the country preaching fool nonsense! It was the same 
vague opinion in another form founded on assumptions 
without a shred or the shadow of a shred of truth. 

What the Senator did not seem to know was that 
conservation has gone past the howling stage in the 
East. Men are no longer preaching it: they are prac- 
tising it. It is no longer a “hazy demand.” It is an 
actual fact. Water-powers in the East are not only 
being “conserved,” they are being stored, controlled, 
operated by the people and for the benefit of all the 
people instead of the benefit of a favored few; and they 
are being so conserved with the hearty cooperation and 
endorsement of—whom do you think?—the very same 
companies that are raising the howl in the West. 


The Real Meaning of Conservation 


ONSERVATION of water-power as it exists in actual 

practise does not mean the locking up of water-power 
against the public. It means the throwing open of that 
power to full development—dry season as well as rainy, 
not just a tenth of the possible power, but ten-tenths of 
the possible power; not just to the profit of one per cent 
of the population or two or three units of capital, but 
to the profit of every living soul in the State where that 
water-power exists. Conservation is not demanding that 
water-power be conserved in the West for the East, but 
that water-power be conserved in the West for the West, 
and in the East for the East. The conservation plans of 
New York State embodied in Governor Hughes’s public 
utility policy contemplate right now and on the spot, and 
not up in air, and without seeing red, an income and 
saving to the State from water-power that may ulti- 
mately reach $18,000,000 a year; and that income to all 
the people from the people’s water-power will not de- 
tract one dime’s value from the big water-power com- 
panies’ holdings, but will add to the value of their hold- 
ings; and the added value comes back to all the people 
more evenly distributed than if only ten per cent of the 
water-power were developed and that ten per cent went 
into the pockets of two or three people. That is what 
conservation means in actual practise, and it’s a great 
deal more sensible than exchanging brickbats about “the 
monopolistic Colossus which is nurturing itself at the 
breast of its foster-parent, ‘the public,” or ranting fool- 
ishness about East versus West and “the paternalism” 
—whatever that means—that’s going to choke folks black 
in the face. 

Let us see how New York turned the trick! The spirit 
of the West is the spirit of Missouri, that says: “Show 
me”; and perhaps if the West is shown just what New 
York did and how and what it is doing now, there will 
not be so many brickbats aviating back and forward 
between East and West. 


By AGNES C. LAUT 
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* HE West will not consent to a policy of administra- 

tion that would sell or rent water-powers for the 
benefit of the ‘whole people.’ Water-powers in New 
England are not so ‘conserved.’ Then why in Oregon? | 
. . . Just to satisfy a hazy demand in the East for ‘con- | 
servation.’ ”—Portland“ Oregonian” on Conservation. || 


| “The water runs down our mountains, and most of it 
flows idly to the sea without turning a wheel, but to pre- 
vent grabbers from acquiring vested rights the theorists 
insist that it must keep on flowing idly until it can || 
be made to yield tribute. . . . These new policies 
have their roots in paternalism, their tendency is toward 
despotism, and if not checked they will choke to death 
our boasted government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.”—Judge Hanford at the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Eaposition, Seattle, 


“Your policies cripple industries and development, and 
thereby instead of conserving resources cause their waste 
and destruction.”— Frank Short of Fresno, California. 


LC 
It all dates from the time power projects began at 
Niagara. New York State suddenly wakened up to the 


fact that on the Canadian side of Niagara the power 
company had agreed to pay for the use of the publie’s 
“white coal” from $20,000 to $30,000 a year, with upkeep 
of the secenie park; while on the \merican side of Niag- 
ara the very same power people under a different charter 
were taking 200,000 horse-power a year of the people’s 
“white coal” without any compensation to the people 
whatever, though at market price of raw, undeveloped 
water it was worth $5 per unit, or a million dollars a 
year; at market price of developed electricity worth 
from $11 to $25 per unit, or from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000 
a year. Having allowed a passer-by free gift and title 
to your property, you can not change your mind because 
you realize you have been a fool and go after him and 
take it back. So with the title to power on the Ameri- 
ean side of Niagara. The companies were entrenched: 
the public was the poorer from the loss but the richer 
from the experience; so when a fower company came 
along asking exclusive right to power along some rapids 
on the St. Lawrence, Governor Hughes refused to sign 
the. bill till the company contracted to pay to the public 
for such privilege some 75 cents per 25,000 horse-power 
and a sliding seale above that figure. It wasn’t the 
amount. It was the question whether these grants 
should be made from publie property without some com- 
pensation to the public. The many having granted the 
privilege to the few, it was up to the few to make some 
return to the many. Thereafter, when power people 
came asking water-power privileges from the State, New 
York sat up and took notice. It was not to restrain, to 
curb, to lock up water-power; it was to see that when 
the few took something from the many, the many should 
get something back from the few. ‘That year in his 
message Governor Hughes had suggested that it was 
“well to consider the great value of undeveloped water- 
powers. They should be preserved and held for the 
benefit of all the people and should not be surrendered 
to private interests. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the advantages which may accrue from these great 
sources of power if the common right is duly safe- 
guarded.” What did he mean by advantages whieh 
might accrue? He meant what Germany and France 
and Switzerland and Australia and Canada are doing 
—though Switzerland had to amend her constitution 
to do it—making water-powers a source of revenue to 
the state. In Australia undeveloped 
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vised. They are the same men who are paid princely sal- 
aries to advise the big power companies of California; and 
if the West took the advice which these engineers give 
there would be fewer brickbats flying, and in their place 
a big constructive conservation policy such as New York 
State has inaugurated and will have considered by the 
Legislature this winter for the people’s verdict. It is 
not too much to say that if the main plank in Governor 
Hughes’s platform next January be endorsed by the 
public it will be one of the biggest projects inaugurated 
by Governor Hughes and one of the most important ever 
undertaken by New York State. While the Western 
States have been heaving brickbats, New York State has 
been sawing wood and saying nothing. While it is im- 
possible to know the details of Governor Hughes’s com- 
ing message, if you talk to the Water Commissioners and 
look over their drawings, it is a pretty safe guess what 
the main character of the Governor’s recommendation is 
to be. 

I can tell you the only course that is possible, and 
I can tell you the results of the engineers’ inventory 
of all the waters of the State; and then you can guess 
what is coming yourself. 

This reducing of conservation to terms of the concrete 
by New York State is not the result of “hazy paternalism.” 
It is not a one-man policy. It is not Gifford Pinchot 
and it is not Governor Hughes. It is the logical result 
of converging necessities that only a fool would resist. 

First of all, when the big cities like New York began 
draining the country for a water supply, the little cities 
and towns took fright that they might be drained or 
drowned out of existence; and they petitioned for the 
State to sit up and get busy. 

Then two or three rivers in New York State have a 
sportive way in spring of cutting up high jinks and drown- 
ing roadbeds and flooding out power-houses. The Gere- 
see has little tricks of that kind; so has the Mohawk. 
Such little tricks in a single spring have cost railways in 
roadbed $1,000,000. If you don’t believe that, ask the 
railroad men their bill of expenses and hear their male- 
dictions on the Mohawk. So the railways and the power 
companies came with a tale of wo to the State for some- 
thing to be done, and done quickly. 

The commissioners’ inventory showed that 1,824 water- 
power plants were operating in New York State on sites 
alienated forever from publie control with over 600,000 
horse-power in use and 800,000 horse-power capacity avail- 
able, placing New York at the top of the list as a water- 
power State, California coming second, and Maine third. 


Too Much Water and Too Little 


"'. a of what that means in profits from the public’s 
“white coal”—at raw, undeveloped water-power rate, 
from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 a year; at developed rate, 
from $12,000,000 to $16,000,000 a year; but you need not 
see red over all that loss to the public; for it is not all 
the velvet profit that it seems. These rivers that flood 
the turbines out in spring from sheer joy of bounding 
force grow languid in summer and go out of commission 
from drought, so that these power companies have to 
provide extra steam and gas plants to the number of 
124,000 for the three dry months of the year—1905 and 
1908 were exceptionally dry. At cost of $4 a ton, the 
companies were put to enormous expense from lack of 
water; for the cost of the steam plant, for the fuel, and 
the extra help—to amounts running all the way from 
$1,000,000 to $3,000,000—sheer loss from lack of water. 
So the power companies—power companies with the same 
shareholders as the companies that are howling against 
conservation in California—came over into the camp of 
conservation, and asked the State to do something—do it 
quickly. Men who have put from $1,000,000 to $10,000,000 
into a plant can’t afford to see it knocked out of com- 
mission by too much water in spring and too little water 
in fall. This is the point where conservation becomes 
might* practical. 

Why didn’t the companies go to work for themselves 








water-power is sold at $5 per unit and 
affords an enormous revenue to the 
state; and—Colorado and California 
please note!—not a single lawsuit has 
ever occurred over water rights. | 


The Situation in New York 


NOVERNOR HUGHES’S message 

J went on to suggest “a plan em 
bracing in a clearly defined way the 
matter of water storage for purposes 
of power.” The suggestion material 
ized in the passage of the Fuller Act 
of 1907, providing that the State 
Water Supply Commission, which al 
ready had control of all water supply 
for municipalities and control of river 
improvements, should take an inven 


State for a scheme of development and keer 
conservation. For this investigation 
the State Water Commissioners ob 
tained the services of the most emi 
nent consulting engineers in America, 
men like John R. Freeman, whose ad 
vice is law with the biggest powe1 
companies in America; and I want you 
to notice what these big engineers ad 
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ONE HORSE POWER 


Mechanical Unit of Power Measurement 
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on storage reservoirs to hold back those spring floods as 
reserve for the fall? That point is the hub of the water 
wheel in New York. Because the Constitution of New 
York State forbade it. Most of the streams where 
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You see now how New York’s policy isn’t Gifford 
Pinchot and it isn’t Governor Hughes. It is the natural 
sequence of progressive events without any brickbats. 
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power already beyond public control. The power com- 
panies must have State cooperation to save them from 
loss. For that cooperation they are willing to pay at the 

market rates for water; and those market rates can 





big power projects are located take their rise in the 
Adirondacks State Park. By the Constitution of 
1894, not one acre, not one foot of that park may be 
flooded or destroyed for commercial purposes. Some 
of the big companies had actually begun buying lands 
still under private title in the park for storage reser 
voirs when they discovered that ihe law of 1894 tied 
them hand and foot. They could do nothing to remedy 
their recurring loss; so they came to the State to act 
with the State for the conservation of the waters. 


The Waste of Water 


TILL other reasons forced New York to enter on 
~ a big water policy of conservation. The water- 
power streams that ran dry in the fall ran to terrible 
waste in the spring. Every spring, from a million to 
a million and a half horse-power spills in waste over 
the waterfalls. This at the price of raw water means 
a loss of $5,000,000 a year straight; or if every unit 
of horse-power from water represents $12 saved’ in 
coal, this flood represents a loss equal to $12,000,000 
of coal. Put either of these amounts in a big storage 
reservoir, and what would you have? Just that in- 
come yearly to the State for all the people. How? 
From extra power which the existing companies have 
expressed themselves as eager to buy; for new power 
which the new companies would buy—not to mention 
loss saved to companies, farmers, railroads, and State 
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AMOUNT OF COAL WHICH WOULD BE CONSUMED 
ANNUALLY TO PRODUCE POWER EQUAL TO 
THAT NOW BEING DEVELOPED AT NIAGARA FALLS 


be burned every year in generating as much 
power a5 is obtained al present from Niagara 
Falls without impairing the beauty of, or apparently 
diminishing the volume of water passing over 
the Falls Not more then ts part of the total 
power which the Falls ere capable of producing 
is being utilized to-day 1,500,000 Horse Power could 
be developed on other streams of NY State by 
means of State Water Storage Reservoirs. 





ultimately be made to yield $18,000,000 a year... . 
But it will not all come at once. The commissioners 
are not going to recommend a wild jump,into a wild- 
cat experiment. They will recommend one reservoir 
this year, which will be made to pay for itself, and 
another reservoir next year that will pay for itself, 
and so on in a progressive policy till the State water- 
ways are all brought under one comprehensive plan. 


Reservoirs that Pay 


rFXHE first reservoirs are likely to be on the 

Hudson, the Genesee, and the Raquette, be- 
‘ause there is a tremendous market for power on 
these rivers, and the projects can be made to pay 
for themselves. Details can not be known till they 
are thrashed out in the Legislature this winter; but 
one estimate on the Raquette gives a fairly good idea 
of the scheme. It contemplates the creation of 110,- 
000 additional water-power—not the building of a 
power plant, just the storing of wasting waters— 
which the power companies are eager to buy at $5 
per horse-power. This will give the State a gross 
income from this project of $550,000 a year. Against 
this must be charged interest, maintenance, sinking 
fund to take care of capital, in all $126,000 a year, 
leaving the State a net gain of $400,000 a year, and 
the power companies better off than before. The lands 
to be flooded are not private lands nor summer camps. 











by the spring floods held back. 

On improving the navigation in one section of the 
Hudson River the Federal Government has spent over 
$5,000,000. What is there to show for it? Not much 
of anything. Spend that amount on one storage reser- 
voir on the Sacandaga (at the head of the Hudson), 
and the navigable depth at the city of Albany is 
going to be increased about a foot and a half. 


The Poor 


Having stated what foreed New York’s policy, it isn’t 
necessary to guess what the coming message of the 
Governor is bound to recommend. The Water Commis- 
sioners’ Inventory shows that with a proper system of 
storage for all the leading rivers of the State, water- 


power can be made to yield New York $18,000,000 a year 
income and waste prevented in spite of 800,000 horse- 


They are swamps and constitute less than one per cent 
of the area of the State park. An artificial lake the 
size of Lake George is to be erected, and the flooded 
portions are to cover unsightly malarial swamps. 

What—it may be asked—is the State going into the 
paternal business of manufacturing power! No. It 
is going to take care of the water, and the companies 
will pay for the water and manufacture it into power. 


Man’s “Race-Horse’”’ 











The start 


ILVERHEELS was a thor- 

oughbred of mixed blood, 

In other words, she was 

that canine paradox, a 

whippet—the fleetest ani 
mal on four feet, the joy of a 
Yorkshireman’s heart and the 
pride of his household. 

From puppyhood her favorite 
game was a_ chase. Anything 
offered an excuse. It might be a 
bit of paper tossed on the breeze 
which with some difficulty pene 
trated to the back yard of the 
weaver’s cottage where she lived, 
or it might be the shadow of a 
cloud passing between earth and 
sun. She was a clumsy puppy, 
with legs disproportionately long 
for her slender bedy, and a snake 
like tail, which, when her atten 












“Oh, aye,” 
for it now: 
keen one.” 


replied the stranger. 





Thereafter Silverheels’s world broadened. Every 
morning while her owner waited for his break- 
fast, and every evening after the day’s work in 


The Fleetest Animal on Four Feet 
By J. EARL CLAUSON 


“She’s right 
and, if I know a whippet, she’s a 


the course. An Englishman with a dog no older 
than Silverheels, but somewhat heavier, gave the 
challenge, which her master accepted, and the two 
betook themselves down the street a distance of a 
hundred and fifty yards, leaving their dogs in 
the hands of strangers. The man who held Sil- 














tion was attracted, she tucked care 
fully out of harm’s way between 
her legs. Her muzzle grew long 
and sharp and her coat was short and glossy and 
fawn-colored. At five months old, when her serious 
education began, Silverheels was to all intents and pur 
poses a replica in miniature of an English greyhound. 
There were the long racing lines in every inch of her 
anatomy, although accentuated, the slender, strong 
toes, the soft, well-developed foot cushion, the slim 
body, and, beyond all, the long legs, so thin that ap 
parently a man might snap them between thumb and 
finger, yet muscular and sinewy even in lanky youth 
and giving due promise for the future. 

‘°’Tis time Tip began to learn,” said her master to a 
companion who came with him one day to the back yard 
to look at the pup and her mother. To the world at 
large she was always Silverheels, but to her intimates 
she bore another name, suggested by the spot of white 
on her tail 





The whippet race in full swing 
the weaveshop was at an end, they played together at 
games she liked. The master shook a towel in her 
face, and, catching it in her teeth, she would cling 
with the tenacity of seasoned glue. It was thus that 
she showed her mettle and the ancestry which lay 
back of her grip. 

With the advent of the new era for Silverheels she 
found herself the favored companion of her master in 
long walks of a Sunday or holiday. Sometimes on 
these outings she ran free, while at others she adorned 
the end of a leash, tugging lustily for all of the five or 
six miles covered, developing her muscles until pres 


ently her flanks presented the appearance of a tangle 


of fine twine. Sometimes on the Sunday walks Silver 
heels and her master would meet other men and dogs. 
Such a meeting led to her first race. 

\ long, level stretch of macadam highway furnished 





The man who waves at the finish 
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verheels was no stranger to her, but she detested him 
cordially. Held tightly by the nape of the neck and the 
tail, the dogs at the start had no opportunity to display 
dislikes. Accordingly they kept their eyes fixed on the 
men down the street. 

Of a sudden at the crack of a pistol Silverheels felt 
herself pitched forward. A little way off her master 
was calling to her, waving madly a big colored hand- 
kerchief with which she had been accustomed to play. 
She recovered her footing and ran as she had not run 
before, with her rival at her side. She put forth an 
extra effort and in an unappreciable moment the other 
dog’s nose was at her shoulder; another spurt and she 
had lost him. Now the rag was just ahead, and now 
she clutched it and hung on like grim death, while her 
master reached for the stakes. : 

“Eh, man, but she’s a fast one,” remarked the on- 
lookers, crowding around with their congratulations. 


The Racing Holidays 


\ EMORIAL DAY is the first of the four great whip- 
4 pet racing festivals in that portion of the country 
where the sport flourishes. It is the earliest mill holiday 
bringing suitable weather, and it is English mill em- 
ployees who are at the same time the devotees and 
the promoters of the sport. The Fourth of July is the 
second racing day of importance, Labor Day comes next, 
and if good weather holds the season closes with a 
grand flourish on Thanksgiving. 

The whippet has fairly won its reputation of being 
the fleetest four-footed animal used for racing.  Al- 
though in appearance a pocket edition of a greyhound, 
it has more of other blood than of greyhound in its veins. 
Weighing up to twenty-eight pounds, it can in its best 
representatives cover two hundred and twenty yards in 
twelve seconds, rather better than the time of the swift- 
est thoroughbred horse, and at the rate of forty-five 
miles an hour. 

It was in the north of England that the breed and 
the sport originated. In Yorkshire and Lancashire 
handicaps are held every year which draw three to four 
hundred entries, and thousands of spectators crowd 
around the tracks to see the little dogs run. In America 
whippet-racing is of comparatively recent date, fifteen 
or twenty years at the outside, and beyond the circles 
of Englishmen has made slow headway. It is notice- 
able, however, that more bench-shows every year pro- 
vide for whippet classes. 

This fact is the more remarkable because the secret 


of whippet breeding lies in the commingling of widely 
separated blood. Mate a greyhound and a bulldog, and 
the chances are that the resultant litter will show more 
of the hound than of the bull. Pick the best of the 
lot and breed the second time, either with a fox or an 
Irish terrier, and if the offspring threatens to be over- 
weight, breed in cousin to cousin, or closer. It takes 
four years at the lowest calculation to get a whippet 
by this process, but the result can not be duplicated 
in the world. 

From the greyhound come the fleetness of foot and 
the fine lines which go with speed; from the bull there 
are the pluck and tenacity which refuse to recognize 
defeat, and from the terrier the snap and “go” which 
make a dog ‘“‘keen,” as the fanciers put it. This process 
of breeding is not practised to any large extent on this 
side of the water. In the great centers of the sport in 
the United States, the mill villages of Rhode Island, 
Fall River, Lowell, and a few places in New Jersey, 
whippets will continue to be bred from whippets until 
it is found desirable to obtain a larger infusion of the 
vim of the small terrier or the grit of the bulldog. 

Many dogs begin racing before they are a year old. 
If a man thinks he has a champion, however, he will 
hold it back from hard training until about fifteen 


months. The first lesson the young dogs receive is fol- 


lowing a towel their masters trail in front of them. 
They are taught to cling steadfastly when once they 
have set their teeth into it. By the time they are 
mature enough to undergo training for handicap races, 
the little fellows have learned pretty well from ocea- 
sional scratch meetings what is expected of them. Pre- 
liminary to the maiden race for a prize, however, comes 
a season of arduous preparation. During the first week 
the dogs are purged with physics, fed on a combination 
of pig’s feet and other ingredients made into a jelly, 
and after the morning road-work each day have a bath 
and are rubbed down and blanketed. Their feet receive 
the most careful attention during this period, since it 
is on their condition that suecess largely depends. 
This procedure is followed up to the day of the race. 
Early morning trials are held between friends in the 
secrecy of some remote spot, away from the followers 
of the dogs, who are always on the lookout for tips. 
In a handicap race there may be any number of dogs 
entered for a single prize, the running being done in 
relays of four. The list will include whippets ranging 
in size all the way from five or six pounds up to twenty- 
eight (anything above the latter figure being looked on 
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with extreme disfavor), and in age they will range from 
under twelve months up to eight or nine years—for a 
few will keep in the game up to the very edge of dod- 
dering senility. Handicapping is a delicate business, to 
be handled only by an expert. It is subject to almost 
innumerable considerations. If possible, one scratch 
dog is put in every relay of four, although in a big 
field this can not often be done. One rule is to give a 
dog under twelve months old the greatest possible ad- 
vantage, and to handicap four feet for every month 
above twelve up to a certain limit. 

The course in America is generally two hundred yards 
long and ten feet wide. This gives room for four dogs 
running abreast. When all is ready the runners-up, 
who are also the owners, take their positions two-thirds 
of the way down the track, the slippers holding the 
entrants at the starting line. At a word from the 
starters the runners-up race down the course, and when 
all are across a line ten yards from the finish the pis- 
tol. is fired and away go the whippets, each heading 
straight for its master, who is now at the end of the 
track yelling like a fiend and waving his towel up and 
down., As they pass under the wire the dogs jump 
for the towels, and are usually swung clear of the 
ground by their own impetus. 

The Art of Slipping 

FIELD of forty starters’ means ten relays, and the 

winning dog must cover the course at least three 
times before he reads his title clear. Slipping is an art 
by itself. Some slippers hold the dog by the scruff of the 
neck and the tail close to the body, and at the pistol 
shot toss it ahead as far as they can. The skill with 
which an experienced whippet will catch its stride after 
being thus unceremoniously handled is marvelous. Some 
dogs, however, have difficulty in learning the art of 
managing their legs when slipped thus, so that while 
this’ style of starting may be good for several feet for 
one racer it confuses and proves impracticable for 
another. 

Promising whippets command comparatively high 
prices in the communities where the little dogs are 
raced. The owner of Orphan Boy, a Providence dog, 
for instance, refused an offer of $250. Orphan Boy 
was so successful later that he was barred from open 
handicaps. Little Bobs, Bed of Stone, Bendigo, and 
Hunt’s Mary are other animals whose names are as 
well known in whippet circles as are those of Maud 8. 
and Lou Dillon in the harness-racing world. 


The Hard and “Crooked” Hand of Toi 


Uncle Bill Thompson Salutes Mr. Aldrich as He Raises the Price of Bread 


OME ten or a dozen years ago a few of us went 

out to Colorado to hunt blacktail deer. We 

stopped at the ranch of one Uncle Bill Thomp- 

son, located well toward the head of a pleasant 

but wholly barren little valley. Uncle Bill lived 
in a log hut, round about which stood a few straggling 
little apple trees, planted by his own somewhat hardened 
hands, and watered with a ragged little ditch which he 
had dug with the same hands. Uncle Bill was living on 
the venison of blacktail deer or cottontail rabbit. When 
he went out to hunt with us, he took with him only three 
cartridges: because they were all he had and all he 
could afford. So far as I know, Uncle Bill Thompson 
never did anything in his life that caused him to 
blush, but if he has blushed, he has been blushing 
unseen these last ten years. None the less, in 
some way he got together money enough to come 
to the city, where lately he casually wanderedy into 
the office of one of his former guests. WithjjBome 
compunctions, and with that certain condescénsion 
usually employed by any city man toward any one 
who does not live in his own particular city, | 
asked Uncle Bill how his ranch was getting along 
and what his land was now worth. I wanted to be 
plumb affable with him. 

“Well,” answered Uncle Bill, rubbing his chin, 
“TJ dunno just what you would call that land worth 
now. ‘The apple buyers last fall gave me $300 an 
acre for my apples on the trees. I suppose you 
probably might call that sort of land worth about 
$1,000 an acre, mightn’t you? I reckon that would 
be about a fair price.” 

“Unele Bill,” said I to him suddenly, “have you 
got more than three cartridges in your house now?” 

“T have,” said he simply. 

He has. 

When Uncle Bill came into the office, he looked to 
be smaller than myself. When he went out, I con- 
cluded that on the whole he looked a great deal larger 
than myself; because I do not recall any personal 
transaction of mine in which any one has come along 
and offered me $300 an acre for my kind of city 
apples on the tree. How about your own city apples? 


Acres Grow Less Productive 


[' WAS Mr. Carlyle, I believe, who said something 
about the beauty of the hard hand of toil. Barring 
the beauty of Uncle Bill’s hard hand in the steady 
grip of friendship, barring its steadiness under a 
rifle barrel, is there not something interesting to-day 
in the good right hand of Uncle Bill? So much de 
pends upon it, so much lies in it. Eventually we go 
back to Uncle Bill when it comes to the matter of 
running our Government, our business, our army, our 


navy, our schools, or even our table. We get five per 
eent of our food from the sea and the streams. Uncle 
Bill raises the rest Our mines furnish only the 


medium of exchange for the wealth he raises. Our 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


railways only carry that wealth. Our forests only build 
houses to cover the tables where Uncle Bill spreads his 
three meals a day for us. 

In less than twenty years from now we will have no 
more wheat than we need to make our own bread. The 
American acres are steadily growing less productive. 
There is no more free land to be had anywhere in our 
West. In less than twenty years, having little or no 
foodstuffs to export, the balance of trade will cease to 
flow from Europe toward us. Our farms will be smaller. 











‘* These will lift the mortgage, I think” 





Socially we shall have divided yet more into classes, 
have gone yet closer to an aristocracy and a peasantry; 
shall have seen our America yet less an America. We 
shall not have left one foot of public land, reclaimed, 
drained, or any other sort, in all America. Our forests 
will have gone almost to the verge of extremity. Our 
mines will have been that much the nearer exhaustion. 
Our water-power will have passed almost wholly into the 
hands of a few wealthy interests. New England will have 
become much richer. Senator Aldrich, Uncle Joe Cannon, 
and their friends will have become very much richer. 
One of the Ministers of the Canadian Government not 
long ago told me that Canada has inspected our immi- 
gration methods and would not receive as immigrants 
one-half of those accepted by us at Ellis Island. We 
average at least three-quarters of a million immi- 
grants every year. Say that two million in all, im- 
ported and domestic, are added to our population 
every year, persons who either eat three meals a day, 
two meals a day, or when they get a chance. How 
are we keeping up with that? The answer is that our 
soil is steadily becoming less productive. There 
being no proportional increase in farmers, farm labor 
has risen fifty per cent in the last ten years. Farm 
products have cost that much more on our city 
tables. They are going to cost as much more in ten 
years. We need fifteen million bushels per year 
more wheat, but our average product per acre is 
becoming less instead of more. In New England you 
can get landed estate for $500. In New York there 
are twenty thousand farms for sale. Beautiful, or at 
least interesting, is the hard and crooked hand of toil 
owned by Uncle Bill. He has got America in that hand. 


An Argument with Weight 


\ UCH twaddle has been written about the de- 
4 lights of country life. There is no real delight 
in hard work on the farm any more than anywhere 
else. But if it can be shown that hard work on the 
farm pays better than almost any other kind of hard 
work, we will have fallen upon an argument of some 
practical foree. This argument will have more weight 
than any amount of sentiment. The money to be 
made on the farm is what will get us more farmers. 

Fifteen years ago I used to meet up in Wisconsin, 
at one of the summer resorts, a man from Texas who 
had little to do but go fishing. He said he made his 
money in buying land at six cents an acre and selling 
it at $20 an acre. Some of his $20 land has since then 


sold for $200 an acre. But that was not making 
money, and it is a transaction of no interest to you 
and me. The man who really will make money out 


of that. land is the coming college graduate who knows 
how to farm and who will go down there and make 
that soil raise bags of dollars every year. 

There are two Western States of which New Eng- 
land never heard, and which own over $100,000.000 
worth of farm machinery What is the land worth on 
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he All-America Football T’eam 


A Review 


HERE never was a season 
that surpassed the one 
just finished in furnishing 


By WALTER CAMP 


of the Season's Play and the Players 


sons of these complicated maneuvers 
and find some quarter able to get 
all the possibilities out of his team 





food for reflection on the 





general characteristics of 
play. To the casual observer, the 
one point especially noted was that End 
there was a manifest tendency to Tackle. 
return somewhat to mass _ plays. 
Especially was this true of heavy ‘ 
interference against the tackle posi- Center . 
tion. Another point on the surface Guard . 


skill in the execution of the forward End... 
pass, both by the passer and the Quarter . 
man receiving the pass. Outside of 
this the only promising point of gen 
eral observation was considerably 
greater precision in placing kicks 
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Fisu, Harvard Littey, Yale 
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was the appearance of rather more Tackle. . . . Hosps, Yale 
Kitpatrick, Yale 

. McGovern, Minnesota Howe, Yale 
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Half-back. . Minor, Harvard 
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L. Wiruineton, Harvard 
Farnum, Minnesota 
Fisuer, Harvard 

Casey, Michigan 
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with machine-like precision. 

In the general standard of sports- 
manship, | am convinced that there 
has been not only a steadily grow- 
ing improvement, but that this sea- 
son has seen it more emphasized 
than for a number of years. I do 
not know that I can instance a more 
enlightening proof of this than an 
incident which occurred in a game 
played in the Middle West between 
Chicago and Northwestern. A _ re- 
turn kick struck the ground, and a 
Chicago player secured the ball and 
ran over for a touchdown. Neither 
official nor players seemed to see that 


Notre Dame 
Lafayette 











and the rather better handling of 


a mistake had been made, and the 





the kicks by those receiving them. 

When one comes to look below the surface, there has 
never been a season where development was so persist 
ently sought along every possible line of attack and 
defense. The entire art of kicking was advanced several 
stages. There were many backs on many teams who 
could consistently kick spiral kicks, end-over-end kicks, 
floating kicks, and all the variety that tend to make the 
position of the man in the back field disagreeable. Drop- 
kickers were extremely numerous, notwithstanding the 
fact that only a few were heralded as remarkable. The 
average of accuracy in this respect was very markedly 
advanced. Kicks from placement suffered somewhat be 
fore the drop kicking. Just why it is difficult to tell, 
but probably owing to the greater number of possible 
fakes from the drop-kick formation. The catching of 
punts improved throughout the country in spite of the 
more difficult kicking it was called upon to face. On-side 
kicking in all its varied phases, from the run out to one 
side and a low kick diagonally across the field, down to 
short lob kicks over the line, was developed to the yreat 
worriment of the defensive back field. Moreover, punters 
varied the length and the height of their kicks with a 
considerable measure of skill. 


Slight Advance in Open Play 


ae with all this it was probably along the line of rela 
tive proportion that coaches, captains, and players 
made their greatest advance. For the first time since 
the introduction of the forward pass and on-side kick a 
really definite idea of the boomerang character of these 
plays, when they did not come off successfully, was 
grasped. Some teams paid the penalty, having their 
opponents make unexpected touchdowns. Others had 
their eyes opened early enough by surprising gains of 
the opponents, 80 that they were able to measure more 
correctly their chances, and, therefore, did not really 
lose games by their temerity. Every one gained much 
respect for those vagaries of the oval piece of leather 
Which it was likely to display when it struck the ground 
after a kick. Backs would watch the ball coming down 
about to strike the ground before they could reach it, and 
before the season was half over they realized that that 
ball might at its own sweet will bound two or three 
feet over their heads, take a sudden shoot straight at 
their feet, bound at right angles to one side or the other 
or finally so catch on its end as to bound diagonally 


backward a half-dozen feet in contrary direction from 


Which it had started The only really sound conclusion 
the back field reached about the bounding ball was that 
the mind of man could not tell what it would do The 


men learned, therefore, wherever it was possible, even at 
a dangerous pace, to endeavor to secure the ball on the 
fly. It mav have been this that improved the general 
catching of punts 

Teams which had their forward passes across the end 
of the line unexpected intercepted once ol Twice by 
Opponents, who ran anvwhere from twenty vards to a 
touchdown, began to take more forethought and to plan, 


in case a play of this kind was made, to protect it from 
this untoward disaster. 

The general theory of defense to open and close play 
was somewhat better worked out, although not in any 
entirely satisfactory manner. Some centers played in 
the line and some back of it. Some teams overbalanced 
their protection for open play, and consequently suffered 
at the hands of teams which were strong on running 
plays directed at the tackle position. Some teams shot 
their ends in on defense and some held them out. 

In the West a greater variety of formations drove that 
section of the country along the line of more specialized 
defense almost to the verge of overdoing it and slowing 
up their charge. Wing-shift attacks were so numerous 
that the defense was forced to consider this line of play 
with greater care, and it was pretty generally found 
that swinging a man over from one side of the line to 
meet the other man was not as rapid or as efficacious as 
to shift the whole line a notch or two to meet such 
variation. 

The East was more conservative in this matter than the 
West, and preserved a more active and forceful charge 
on that account. 

Along with this development in the play has come as 
great a number of stars in the back field as any season 
has ever produced, Some of these stars have been unfor 
tunate in meeting with injuries which, although not seri 
ous in the sense of leaving any permanent mark, have 
put the men out for this particular season. Minnesota 
suffered seriously in this way in the temporary loss of 
MeGovern and Johnson. Chicago was obliged to take a 
star end, Page, and make a quarter-back of him because 
of inefficiency in that position caused by the graduation 
of Steffens. Notre Dame developed in Miller a half-back 
of unusual promise. Minot of Harvard and Coy of Yale, 
as well as Marks of Dartmouth, were three full-backs of 
wonderful physique, speed, and ability. Such remarkable 
speed, power, and dodging ability combined as shown by 
Philbin of Yale has probably never been equaled, at any 
rate never surpassed. And these are only a few. The 
richness consisted in the great number of first-class men 

Che same is hardly true in the matter of ends, although 
Kilpatrick of Yale brought up the standard. Of centers 
there were a less number of men who stood out conspicu 
ously, but tackle and guard material was far above last 
vear. and probably, all things considered, stronger than 
that of any other season, although no one or two indi 
viduals towered quite so far above the rank and file as 
did men like Heffelfinger and Hare 


Greater Variety of Play 

( )' ARTER-BACKS of prominence were far less in 

v number, but whether that was due to any lack of 
good ordinary men. or whether the fact that the game 
has so much greater variety of play possible as to make 
it a superhuman task for any man to complete the possi 
bilities of the play. is a question That question will 
hardly be answered until we have seen two or three sea 


ball was being brought out for a try 
at goal. Now, it is a fact that by the rules a kicked ball 
striking the ground puts on side the players of the eleven 
which first kicked the ball from behind the serimmage, 
but if that kick be returned and the ball then strikes the 
ground, it does not put on side the players of the team 
which returns the kick. At this point in the game there 
had been no score by either side, so that this touchdown 
looked favorable to Chicago. But the Chicago coach, Mr. 
Stagg, saying, “I can not stand for this,” stepped out 
and notified the official of the error in the interpretation 
of the rules, and the ball was called back. 

But the improvement in sportsmanship is also spread 
ing among the players and the crowds. Mind, I do not 
think for a moment that the millennium has come, or 
that it will come either in our day and generation or 
for a long time in the future. I know there are players 
still who let their vicious temper get the better of them. 
There are players who slang each other in an attempt to 
produce temper, but the really dirty player is now the ex 
ception, and he is not over well liked even by his own side. 


Better Officials 


6 ie work of the officials has also improved, although 

there are still not enough first-class men to cover all 
the games. ‘The demand for good men has increased, and 
there is less of a desire toward unfairness indicated in 
negotiations for officials. Institutions no lenger play 
one official against the other by having one side choose 
the umpire and the other the referee, expecting each to 
be a partizan, and then shifting them over at intermis 
sion. But the best point of all is the way the officials 
have realized their responsibilities, and have reeognized 
the fact that they stand for an official board whose 
desire is to keep the game clean and free from objec 
tionable features. The officials have, therefore, assumed 
control of the games as never before, and while there 
was one unfortunate occurrence (1 refer to that in Phila 
delphia at the time of the Indian-Pennsylvania game), it 
was due to one of the Indian players entirely losing his 
head, and it only went to show the temper of officials 
when Mr. Edwards, who was acting as umpire and was 
assaulted, kept entire possession of himself and saw to 
the removal of the objectionable parties and the proper 
continuance of the game 

The coaching has not proceeded through much change, 
that is, so far as methods are concerned. The number of 
coaches at the largest universities was somewhat less 
ened, and in one or two instances quite notably, narrow 
ing down the variety of opinions and making the organ 
ization more easy to direct The most marked improve 
ment in the coaching was the return in the early part 
of the season to first principles, such as tackling and 
falling on the ball, and this early work made a distinct 
betterment in the performance 


f these parts later in 
the season. 


Now, as to the question of inju «, the sadness caused 
imong the plavers and lovers of the game by the aecei 
lent at West Point, followed later by one in the South, 
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has been most widespread and general, and there is no 
disposition among those who care for the game to mini- 
mize this feature. There have been many times in the 
past when such unfair charges have been brought against 
the game as to cause a feeling of antagonism among 
those who knew the injustice of the charges, but in sim- 
ilar cases this year the majority of comment has been fair 
and tempered, and all those interested have appreciated 
this. There has been and will be much discussion as to 
what the reason is for these two misfortunes this season, 
at a time when for two or three years the game had 
seemed to improve so much in this respect. It is hardly 
the time for advancing ill-considered or hasty judg- 
ments, but it is eminently a matter for the most careful 
study and consideration of all the features that led up 
to these accidents. Both came, in a general way, through 
mass play. But the other injury which was serious, that 
occurring at Annapolis early in the season, was in an 
attempted open field tackle. There is little doubt 
that, if this accident at Annapolis had not been fol- 
lowed by the two later fatalities, it would have been 
regarded by all as a chance—a thing that was so un- 
likely to occur with that kind of result as to be regarded 
like some startling and wholly unexpected accident in 
any one of the many sports of the year. 


Return to First Principles 


: ee play in the East during the season of 1909 was 
characterized by the return to first and cardinal 
principles—tackling, falling on the ball, and helping the 
runner—which had almost been lost sight of in the 
hurry to learn new forms of attack. The previous two 
years were taken up systematically again, especially at 
Harvard and Yale, and the result was that these two 
made steady and commanding progress throughout the 
season, every game being a little better than the game 
before, until at the end the cleverness and sharpness of 
the detail of the game was well marked. It was patient, 
painstaking, and consistent drilling, and its results were 
manifest when comparison commenced to be made later 
in the season. 

As to the style of play, as already indicated in the 
preceding paragraph, team play was the point aimed at, 
and when this was combined with great weight in the 
back field, it began to be evident that mass plays, well- 
nigh abandoned, were creeping to the front again. 
After three years of experimenting, it was found abso- 
lutely essential to take the former supporting half-back 
away from behind the tackle in order to protect against 
forward passes. In the first year the end had been used, 
and in the second year the end and the half-back work- 
ing more or less together, and finally it became recog- 
nized that as skill in executing these passes increased, 
and possibility of the opponents getting more than one 
man through in a position to take them, the defense must 
provide better to protect against them, and it did so 
by pulling the backs further back. Many teams, notably 
Harvard, came eventually to that heavy mass play once 
more on tackle, for the tackle now was left far less sup- 
ported against that form of play than in the old days 
previous to the alterations in the rules. 
No team had perfected it better, as 
was shown in the West Point, Dart- 
mouth, and Yale games. 

The handwriting on the wall on 
the Ist of November showed what was 
likely to happen during that month, 
and it certainly went far to bear out 
the theory that no matter what the 
style of play is the team that begins 
gradually and works up along the line 
of the fundamentals, like tackling and 
falling on the ball, will in the long run 
be able to adapt itself more satisfac 
torily, even to complicated situations, 
than the team which begins at the very 
end and has to come back to work on 
the fundamentals toward the latter part 
of the season. 

Yale and Harvard showed in their 
first November game the same consist 
ent improvement, Yale perhaps a shade 
the better, defeating Brown 23 to 0, 
and Harvard beating Cornell 18 to 0. 
Princeton played a tie with Dartmouth, 
6 to 6; Pennsylvania a tie with Lafay 
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and Harvard forged ahead of the field. Step by step their 
fighting organizations were built up. Harvard had won 
over Yale by the barest margin of a field goal in New 
Haven in 1908, and it was Yale’s turn to journey up to 
the Harvard stadium for the contest this year. The 
Harvard team looked to be at least twenty to twenty- 
five per cent better than last year’s team, and Yale’s, 
while the personnel was practically the same, looked 
likewise much better. When the two teams met on 
November 20 it is probably safe to say there were never 
two better matched organizations nor a game in which 
so much interest was concentrated. One of the news- 
papers on the next day compared Harvard to a very 
powerful man with a broadsword, and Yale to the clev- 
erest of fencers with a rapier. At any rate, Harvard, 
with an attack which gained between two and three 
yards to Yale’s one, was never within Yale’s twenty-five- 
yard line and only twice within possible scoring distance. 
Yale, on the other hand, kept Harvard on the defensive, 
and was thrusting at the Harvard goal from the time 
the game was two minutes old until the end. Coy took 
no less than seven chances at the Harvard goal and put 
two kicks over, while one of Harvard’s kicks was blocked, 
and Kilpatrick, the Yale end, all but secured a touch- 
down, Harvard was obliged to make a safety. Thus 
the seore, 8 to 0, won for Yale the championship of the 
season of 1909. 

Some three or four years ago, as the writer said at 
the time, Western football had advanced in the attack 
at least close to the standards of the older East. Then 
came a period when the better football education of the 
preparatory schools of the East told in favor of that 
section, and as this was the time when Michigan, having 
been preeminent in Western football, took on contests 
with Pennsylvania, there was a great deal of ery about 
the opportunity for a test. Now, unfortunately, this hap- 
pened at a time when Western football was falling off. It 
was necessary for the Western teams to take on the new 
rules, and the greater number of feeders in the East was 
against them. Michigan suffered two close defeats at 
the hands of Pennsylvania, and then last year an over- 
whelming one, besides being obliged to play Syracuse when 
in a weakened condition from the Pennsylvania game, 
and thus meeting still another humiliating drubbing. 


Too Much Traveling 


oe Indians raised havoe too for a year or two with 
Western aspirations. A year ago Chicago took on 
Cornell after defeating Minnesota as well as Wisconsin 
decisively, and only succeeded in playing a tie game, 
while Cornell was equally defeated by one or two East- 
ern teams. Then the East dropped ‘nto somnolence once 
more regarding the quality of Western football. But 
this year there is a different story. The East must 
notice the fact that Michigan defeated and outplayed 
Pennsylvania, and that Michigan is by no means the only 
one of quality in the Middle West. Notre Dame de- 
feated these particular Michigan men the week before 
by a seore of 11 to 3. Marquette played Michigan a tie, 
and Minnesota, even without the services of Johnson, her 





ette, the same score, 6 to 6; Carlisle McGovern Minot Philbin 
barely nosing out a victory against Minn. — Quarter-back Harvard —Half-back Yale— Half-back 


George Washington, 9 to 5; Annapolis 

a tie game with Washington and Jefferson. neither side 
able to score; Syracuse a rather poor game with Tufts, 
9 to 0 in favor of Syracuse, and Michigan actually 
going down to defeat at the hands of Notre Dame, 1] 
to 3. But these experiences brought some measure of 
reform and a few of the teams at least profited. 


Michigan’s History in Brief Is Typical 


\ ICHIGAN was the most noteworthy of these. In 

the Notre Dame game her tackling had been poor, 
distinctly inferior, and while the week before she had 
run up, with forward passes and the like, a big score 
against Syracuse, she was brought soundly to earth once 
more. Here she found that Notre Dame played a simple 
game, but one in which every tackle was made right 


every man charged upon the defense, every man started 
quickly, and every man got in every play, and that sim 
ple game of Notre Dame’s was good enough to beat the 
carelessness of Michigan. Right down to hard facts came 
Yost and his team, and never was there a better record 
of getting a lesson and profiting by it The next week 


Michigan showed the very same tactics against Penn 
sylvania that Notre Dame had shown against Michigan, 
and Michigan defeated Pennsylvania, 12 to 6, and then 
went up to Minnesota and cleaned up the Conference 
champions with exactly the same tactics, the final score 
being 15 to 6 

There never was a season more especially destined to 
lead up to the highest pitch of interest. Gradually Yale 


star player, defeated Chicago and later still accounted 
for Wisconsin, but was finally defeated in a desperate 
game by Michigan. 

To understand the situation in the West, one should 
remember that there was formerly what was called 
“The Big Nine.” which is now “The Big Eight.” These 
Conference colleges included Illinois, Minnesota, Purdue, 
Northwestern, Wisconsin, Indiana, Chicago, Towa, and 
Michigan. Owing to a quarrel over the radical reforms 
which spread throughout the country a few years ago, 
Michigan withdrew from the Conference, and at that time 
took up contests with Rennsylvania. As in most college 
quarrels, the general public has long since ceased to 
think of the reasons for the separation, and there has 


never been the keenness of interest since which marked 
the old days when Chicago and Michigan were wont to 
meet. It is inevitable that a university located in such 
a center as Chicago has more interest centered in it than 
one located in or near a smaller city It is human nature 
for one who otherwise would be a non-partizan to take 
an interest in and feel a desire to have the organization 
which bears the name of his city win in anv contest. 
Baseball is an example of this And from this very 
human fact comes the corollary that Michigan’s athleties 
suffer financially for the lack of a game at Marshall Field. 


The situation in Middle Western football is peculiar 
The old days of Chieago-Michigan matches are no more 
Before the Michigan-Notre Dame contest, and just after 
the tremendous victory of Michigan over Syracuse, there 


America 





‘was much anticipatory figuring as to Michigan having 


one of her old-time teams and coming to the front by 
defeating everything in sight. But those rosy forecasts 
were dashed rudely into worse than nothing when Long- 
man, an old pupil of Yost’s, came to Ann Arbor with his 
Notre Dame team, numbering among its members a cer- 
tain half-back of auburn locks named Miller, who ran 
rings around Michigan’s left end, with the result that 
apparently Notre Dame walked off with all Michigan’s 
aspirations for Western championship honors by defeat- 
ing the Michigan team 11 to 3, crossing the Ann Arbor 
line twice for well-earned touchdowns. It was a cruel 
blow indeed, but for all that it may result in good to 
Western football interests; as also it did, incidentally, 
so result to Michigan herself. A team that can afford 
to take on a trip to Philadelphia and then up to Min- 
neapolis and do itself justice at both places is surely 
a good one. When such a trip comes after the heart has 
been taken out of the work by a defeat that apparently 
means the loss of Western prestige, it is hard on players, 
students, and alumni, and naturally brings up reflec- 
tions as to whether such a game is worth the candle, 
Yet Michigan accomplished it, defeating both Pennsyl- 
vania and Minnesota, the Conference champion. 


West, Like East, Weak on Open Play 


AT OW it should be remembered that Minnesota had been 
y accredited with by all odds the best team in the Mid- 
dle West. All the teams that faced the Gophers, as they 
were called, came away with the most remarkable respect 
for Minnesota’s attack. It was without any doubt the 
most varied attack in the country, East and West in- 
cluded. It had shift plays, forward passes, good line- 
plunging assault, and all kinds of variations. This at- 
tack put up against the ordinary Western defense, which, 
as I have already said, is specialized, simply walked 
away with Chicago and defeated Wisconsin decisively. 
Minnesota had won the Western Conference champion- 
ship, and there was a prevailing opinion that Minnesota’s 
game was altogether too strong for any of the Western 
teams and a confidence that she would defeat many 
of the Eastern ones. 

Such was the condition when the Michigan team, which 
had already had the long trip from Ann Arbor to Phila- 
delphia and back to Ann Arbor, started for Minneapolis. 
Such traveling would generally take it out of any team 
and be quite a factor in the result. Now what happened? 
The very thing that had paralyzed Michigan’s varied 
offense when she, two weeks before, had faced Notre 
Dame now paralyzed Minnesota’s offense. If a charging, 
ripping, jumping line comes through into your back field 
there is not a great deal of time to do tricks. More than 
that, when a man jumps right up and intercepts a for- 
ward pass, when he ought to be comatose or running 
backward or doing something else, it is demoralizing. 
The same things which had made Yost look sad and mis- 
erable when his team faced Notre Dame caused him to 
grin and Williams to look glum when Michigan turned 
them around against Minnesota. 

And Western experience is confirmed a good deal by 
Eastern experience in this respect, for, 
at any rate, the records show that for- 
ward passes and on-side kicks, though 
far better developed than ever before, 
have not been very effective. They 
have driven the defense back away 
from tackle so that the tackle is more 
vulnerable and is pounded a great deal 
more, but they have not proved sue- 
cessful engines of attack in big games. 
Possibly they might do so if they were 
sufficiently perfected, but when they 
have’ failed they have been boomerangs. 

In spite of the fact that Minnesota 
had a varied and powerful offense this 
year, Middle Western football has not 
been really up to its old standard of 
interest since the day that Chicago 
defeated Michigan on Marshall Field 
2 to 0. In these later days there is 
speed and variety of attack, but no 
sounder basie principles of play than 
could be found there then. The funda 
mentals of the game were then tauglit 
perhaps more thoroughly. All was not 
sacrificed to a few complicated ma- 
neuvers on the attack, but defense was 
studied. However, the West is not 
’ alone in being a bit carried off its 
feet with the possibilities of attack to the detriment of 
the defense. It is difficult to avoid this, and only the 
sounder advice of older players has kept many a team in 
the East from shipwreck on this rock. Michigan sud 
denly learned this in the Notre Dame game and wisely 
profited. Minnesota had no such opportunity of finding 
out that she had been playing against weak defense until 
Michigan showed her, and then it was too late to do 
anything but submit to humiliating defeat. 


Coy 
Yale—Full-back 


A Varied Attack 


. a is not the faintest shadow of doubt that the 
Western organizations can exhibit to-day a far more 
varied form of attack than anything displayed in the 
East. The shift plays and special formations are almost 
without number, and the drill of the teams in signal 
practise is so constant and well carried out that they 
perform these maneuvers with remarkable rapidity, and 
from this very feature they offer a greater scope of 
forward passing than any of the stern teams. 

And this brings us to the question of how great a 
percentage of these plays of theirs is likely to be suc 
cessful. 





To approximate a satisfactory answer to this, one 
must turn at once to the defense. And here, as defense 
is not so rapidly built up and far more a product of 
certain schools than attack, it is only natural that the 


West does not offer as strong and rugged an opposition 


as does the East Perhaps no bette description ean be 
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given than to say that the Western defense presupposes 
either a knowledge of the attack it is to meet, or en- 
deavors too religiously to diagnose that attack before 
plunging in. It is like a pitcher at the bat thinking 
too much of the possible curves. Eastern defense is not 
so specialized, but goes in on the cardinal principle that 
a line, given the freedom of using its hands and arms, 
ean push back or overcharge a line which is bound not to 
use its hands or arms. Hence the defense should always 
be able to fight its way into the opposing territory and 
then look. Every football coach and player is familiar 
with the fact that complicated plays behind the line de- 
pend upon the forwards of the side on the attack holding 
up the opponents at least momentarily. The Easterners 
give their lines on the defense less to think about, but 
more action. Notre Dame had in its game against Michi- 


The Old and the New 


ENERALSHIP, a machine of swifter adapta- 
bility, and greater skill in the modern ele- 
ments of football, brought victory to Yale 
in her final supreme test against Harvard’s 
powerful eleven, molded along the lines of 

what is called “straight football” into a catapult of 
tremendous striking force. 


Spirit, Not Rules 


Hill Hotel in New York, a meeting of the Intercol- 

legiate Athletic Association is to be held for the 
advertised purpose of discussing the football situation 
and a revision of the playing rules. 

So it is, year after year. Rules and rules, and then 
again—more rules, unceasingly. The frenzy is on view 
in our Congress, in our State Legislatures, in our ath- 
letic bodies; a nation gone mad on the subject of new 
law and rule making—and yet the least rule-respecting 
of civilized peoples. 

It is not rules we need in our sport; there are rules 
enough. What we do need is spirit—the spirit of fair 
play, of sportsmanship. The spirit to respect and_ to 
enforce the rules which are already on record. The 
spirit to recognize and to give fair play. The spirit to 
eliminate the rowdyism from the college cheering stands 
and to cleanse baseball from its semi-professionalism. 
The spirit to play within the rules of the game, as op 
posed to the spirit of browbeating the umpire, of foul 
ing, or taking unlawful advantage of opponents—from 
football to rifle shooting. 

We are shoestring sports, most of us; that’s the real 
trouble (if you don’t know what a shoestring sport is, 
write me, and I'll enlighten you). We yelp at every 
adverse decision, we raise the ery of fraud at every- 
thing we do not happen to understand, we give the 
lie to any statement with which we are not in accord. 
We bawl for new rules, and then—direct from the 
legislative hall—half of us set to work to beat them, 
and half of us wink the other eye. All talk and boast 
and rules. We are arrant hypocrites in our sport, 
on our stage, in our literature. 


( yi THE twenty-eighth of this month, at the Murray 


Courage to Dare 


FINUHERE is not to-day and there never has been a 
situation in American college sport that could not 
be settled satisfactorily and immediately if the 

proper spirit existed. Even so perplexing a thing as 

the professionalizing habit of some college men to play 
baseball during vacation for board and lodging (called 

“summer baseball’) could be cut out to-morrow if the 

presidents of all the universities showed the spirit of 

President Tucker of Dartmouth College, who, alone 

and without talk-fest, declared men who play baseball 

for their board and lodging professionals and ineligible 
to teams representing a college. The same thing could 
be done by Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania—by 
all the colleges, East and West—and that would be the 
end of the most disereditable feature of college sport 
to-day. But instead of such action the presidents hide 
behind their athletic committees, the athletic committees 

“feel the pulse” of their student body, and the adolescent 

undergraduate naturally is sympathetie with the erack 

baseball player who is needed for the varsity nine. 
All rules, all talk—no spirit and no restraint 


Dangerous Theorists 


FFNIE argument is constantly made that it is quite as 
honorable to earn money playing baseball to pay 
one’s way through college as it is to play the 

organ or to tuto; ( ertainly No one questions it and 

if colleges matched teams of tutors and organ players, a 

rule to bai ut those having the advantage given by 

extra practise during vacation. would be fortheoming. 
It must be a fundamental of college (amateur) sport 





that athletes shall not prepare out of term time fo 
contests which are decided within that period 

Professor Hart ree ntly delivered himself of a thesis in 
the Harvard “Bulletin” on this subject. He asks a ques 
tion and makes a statement which unwittingly exposes 
the sophist speculators in ethical research 

(a \\ should a man who is giving boxing lessons 


for money be exeluded from a football team 
b) lo modify the amateur rules to allow some pel 
fectly straightforward men to earn money in athleties 


and at the ime time be admitted to college teams.” 

rm <8 ; p g 

Thi swer to the first is: Because it would open the 
vay 1 1 1 because it would mean diserimina 
tion, ji ment b me one as to who is worthy and who 
.. 


Collier’s Outdoor 


gan more of this quick, ripping charge, and hence hurried 
Michigan’s plays behind the line. Benbrook on the 
Michigan team had something of.this style, and charged 
more aggressively and followed the ball more sharply 
than his mates. Later Casey at tackle developed it. 
Michigan had been able to charge the Syracuse line on 
defense and hold it long enough on Michigan’s own 
attack to get the plays off, and that made just the dif 
ference between the victory over Syracuse and the defeat 
by Notre Dame, with a fair measure of credit going to 
Miller, the Notre Dame half-back, for his brilliant indi 
vidual running. Yet it is only fair to appreciate that 
Miller’s work on attack could not account for Michigan’s 
weakness in the same department, for no one man, and 
that a back-line man, can play all the defense. Thus 
Michigan profited tremendously by this lesson. She took 


is not—as to which one came to college for football and 
which one for education. 

The reply to the second is: True, straightforward men 
are debarred from athletics because they have earned 
money; but otherwise who is to decide between the 
straightforward man and the crooked man? 

There is no reason why any college man should not 
compete in any form of athletics for money, and as he 
does so presumably for the commendable object of stay 
ing in college to pursue his educational course, why is 
the question of getting on the college team raised at all? 
Does he earn money during his vacation to pursue his 
educational course, or does he earn money in vacation so 
that he may keep on the college baseball team? Which 
is it? And who is to be the arbiter? 

Theorists fail to grasp that the distinction drawn be- 
tween amateurs and professionals is not so much an 
expression of a given man’s unfitness as it is a safe- 
guard for the game and for amateur sport. 

There must be rules of the game. That’s it—rules of 
the game; and there can be no distinction among ama 
teurs. There are no semi-amateurs. The athlete is either 
one thing or the other. Once the bars are let down, there 
is nothing to insure the integrity of the sport. 


A Way to Open Football 


OOTBALL needs the open game, there is no doubt 

of that: not on the plea of brutality, but so 

its skill be viven equal chance with mere brute 
force. Now, the way to open the game, is—to open it. 
When the Rules Committee introduced the forward pass 
and the on-side kick—two certain game-openers of great 
possibilities for both football strategist and the spec 
tator—they left a joker in the deck by penalizing fail 
ures to successfully carry off attempts at the new plays 
so heavily as to practically neutralize good intention. 
In a word, and simply put, so a layman may under 
stand it, the loss of fifteen yards attaches to an ineom- 
pleted forward pass! Again, a forward pass that touches 
the ground gives the ball to the opponents. These pen 
alties are so severe as to actually put a premium on 
the old style, or what is called (ignorantly for the most 
part) the “mass play.” 

As I say, the way to open a game, is—to open it; and 
the simplest method of doing so is to reduce these penal 
ties. There is no reason why a fumbled forward pass 
should be penalized more heavily than any other kind 
of a fumble; and, in exacting such heavy penalties on 
the plays that tend to open football, the Rules Com 
mittee announces its preference for the closed game. 

There is no doubt that football will be improved from 
every point of view with more forward passes and more 
on-side kicks, and the Committee should make them pos- 
sible. There is no real reason to increase the required 
distance to twenty yards, as suggested. Give the open 
plays a fair chance, and they will do the rest. 


The Father Who Is ‘* Too Busy ”’ 


FANE issues of football are muddled by the imprac 
tical essays of well-meaning theorists, by the weak 
of heart, and the shrill shrieking of unreasoning 

partizans. It is no new exhibit. Invariably such a spec 

tacle follows upon an accident of more than ordinary 

severity; but editorially the leading papers evince a 

distinct advance in sane discussion of the subject. 

There is a great deal more in this matter than can 


be reached by mere rules. Those who think football 
troubles are to be eliminated by simply altering the 
rules are strangely unfamiliar with conditions Phe 


game reflects the American spirit in its undesirable as 
in its desirable features, and no legislation will bring 
permanent changes for the better without a correspond 
ing change of attitude and spirit of us Americans toward 
the sport and toward the boys in the game. 


We do not give even our own boys a square deal, we 


who are so prone to noisy demands for fair play. The 
father’s neglect of his duty and the faculty’s lack of 
courage are the two elements largely responsible for the 
unsatisfactory condition of American college sport And 


upon the casual and shirking American father—who first 
puts the entire burden on the mother, then transfers it 
to a woman (perhaps) teacher, and finally to the college 
professor—must rest the heavier discredit 


Above the Dollar Standard 


T OW as to football play: the accidents of this yeas 
N have been in several instances particularly dis 
ne tressing, and they have been unduly sensational 
ized by the rabid. but in actual numbers the figures aré 
not greatly in excess of other vears 


rhe truth is that football is a rigorous. hard game 


America 
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a leaf out of Notre Dame’s book and went her one better, 
too. She lessened the complications of her own attack 
and made her defense an active, lunging, aggressive fea 
ture. The great Northwest is developing a grade of foot- 
ball that is already high-class, and the interest in the 
game in that section is growing steadily. No wonder 
their standards are approaching the best when they have 
been able to secure such excellent coaches. 

In this section they have developed formation and 
spread plays, and have not been behind in working out 
the forward pass and on-side kick. They have many 
stars, but probably the most noted this season is Bor 
leske of Whitman, and in Clarke Oregon has a punter 
who will be watched with interest anywhere. 

Their plays have shown the same tendency as has the 
game all over the country—to develop a hard attack on 

(Continued on page 23) 


e View-Point 


It must always be so, and we must always want it so. 
We need it. The tendency of this money-crazed, money- 
worshiping age debilitates body and soul, blunts physical 
courage, and dulls moral sense. We need something to 
raise ideals above the dollar standard; we need some game 
that will batter our boys and rub their noses in the 
ground; we need the discipline of severe training in this 
ill-mannered, lawless century; we need the team work 
in a land where individualism is rampant; we need the 
vigorous outdoor exercise; we need the muscle-making 
and the courage-testing qualities of rigorous games—the 
more rigorous the better. We want to breed a race of 
men, of fighters, if need be. But, of course, we wish to 
eliminate brutality and to place the hazard of fatal 
accidents as low as possible. 

Football requires attention, but its ills, so far as con- 
cerns rules, are few. The game will be made more in- 
tricate and the situation worse if there is wholesale 
rule-tinkering in an impulsive endeavor to soothe the 
public hysteria—which will subside of itself. 


A Question of Fairness 


FFNUE theorist’s suggestion to cross out distinctions 
between amateurs and professionals, and make the 
test one of scholarship and not of amateur standing, 

is based on ignorance. Such a step would, of course, 

destroy the traditions and the fabrie of amateur sport. 

Moreover, it is illogical. Scholarship belongs to the col- 

lege. It is its test, its price of permission to play; but 

status, eligibility for the game itself, belongs to the game. 

Theorists overlook, again, through ignorance, I suppose, 
the original cause for dividing amateurs and professionals. 
It was not at first and is not now one of morals, but 
of fairness—that those who play for sport alone might 
not suffer the injustice of competing against those who 
play for a living, thus having the advantage of more 
practise, ete. This is the main issue—really the prac- 
tical issue of the summer nine question to be considered 
by those who view the moral side with contempt. 

Boys who play all summer on hotel and other resort 
teams are getting that much advantage over those boys 
who do not have the opportunity—or have fathers who 
believe in clean sport. 


Stop Piling Up 


FWNHERE are two other elements of the game that 
should be eliminated and can be eliminated very 
easily to the decided betterment of football, 

namely: (1) piling up on a tackled man, and (2) drag 
ging and pulling a runner after he has been tackled. A 
step in this direction was taken by the Committee in 
ruling the referee’s whistle to blow when the man is 
held. This, however, leaves always open, for individ 
ual referee decision, the question of when a man is “held,” 
so that the practical working of the rule, although show 
ing improvement over what it used to be, yet permits of 
a tackled runner being dragged along by his own men 
and buried under a pile ot opponents in their endeavor to 
stop him. In such plays most of the serious accidents 
occur, and they can be absolutely eliminated by revising 
the present rule to read that a man is held when he is 
brought to a stop by the tackler, or, still better, that only 
one man at a time may tackle the runnet 


Where the Disgrace Lies 


F THE Intercollegiate Athletic Association, when it 
| meets on the 28th of this month, will address its de 

liberations in practical manner to the few urgent 
needs of college sport, rather than professorially to dis 
cuss the entire ethical field, something pertinent and 
healing may result. 

1. The notorious phase of college professionalism 
termed “summer baseball,” which means that members of 
college football teams are permitted to play for money or 
its equivalent during vacation without jeopardy to their 
amateur standing or eligibility to the college team 

2. The species of rowdyism manifest in the unsports 


manlike and muckerish “cheering” and hooting at base 
ball games to rattle an opposing pitcher 

3. The commercialism in college sport which grows 
more and more into a settled habit to look upon sport 
is a money-maker, rather than as recreation for all the 


students. 


It is curious what a complicated mess is made out of 
simple premises. There is no disgrace in honest profes 
sionalism. Any boy who works his wavy through college. 

hether earning money to do so by plaving football, by 
serving in various clerical capacities around the univer 
sity by plaving baseball during vacation, by farming 

| lerking entitled to t shest ¢1 { I take 
‘ my t to that boy If 1 oll summer op 
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Comment on Congress 


By MARK 


HE present session cf Congress came into being on Monday, 

December 6. On that day, the New York ‘* World’’ printed 

a picture of contemporary American politics remarkable for 

insight and historical perspective. From it we take this 
paragraph : 

“Not since Mr. Cleveland’s second Administration have party’’ 
‘‘]ines at Washington been so broken as they are to-day when the’’ 
‘Sixty-first Congress meets for its first regular session. Party ’’ 
demoralization in Congress is no accident. It is the inevitable ’’ 
result of a political discontent that is struggling to find a voice. 
‘Sometimes this unrest shows itself in an uprising against the’’ 
political boss. Sometimes by appeals for semi-socialistic legisla-’’ 
‘tion to curb Wall Street and control great corporations. Some-’’ 
times in a great movement for the conservation of nationalresources ”’ 
‘in order to keep them out of the hands of the exploiter. Sometimes’’ 
in the demand for further revision of the tariff, or in the Insurgent ”’ 
movement against reactionary political leaders like Mr. Cannon’’ 
and Mr. Aldrich. All this storm and stress is mirrored in the’’ 
clash of opposing forces in the Sixty-first Congress. What the’’ 
country most needs politically is a new alinement of parties, in order”’ 
that they may again represent the principles and ideals of their’’ 
members ; but this is too much to hope for at present. There are’ 
‘ thousands of Republicans who are really Democrats, and thousands”’ 
‘of Democrats who are really Republicans ; but they are held to their”’ 
‘ancient party allegiance by habit, sentiment, tradition, and prejudice.’ 
‘ Instead of seeking a party that better expresses their views, they are’? 
‘ seeking to mold their own party over to their changing principles,’ 
and the growing spirit of independence makes the issues only the more”’ 
‘confusing. This is the situation that confronts party leadership ”’ 
‘everywhere, in Congress and out of Congress. The leaders that’’ 
‘try to shut their eyes to it must take the consequences of their’’ 
‘own folly and stupidity. This is no struggle of opposing organ-”’ 
‘izations, Democrat against Republican, but-a radical movement ’”’ 
‘‘eommon to both parties. The old battle-cries fall on deaf ears.’’ 
‘*The old standards arouse little enthusiasm. The. old prophecies’”’ 
‘‘excite no reverence. A new order is seeking to establish itself”’ 
‘‘ politically. This is the twilight of the gods.’’ 

The ‘‘ World’’ stops with depicting the chaos and the twilight. 
We believe that through the fog a few definite facts are recognizable : 

1. One hopeful constructive tendency that is visible is the gradual 
congealing of the spirit called Insurgent into a definite movement. 

2. Intangible though it be, and unformulated yet, a general prin- 
ciple underlies the breach between Insurgent and Standpatter. The 
Standpatter frankly and sincerely stands for the protection and de- 
velopment of the big business interests, believing that if it be assured 
that big business shall prosper, somehow in the running the people 
will be taken care of. The Insurgents believe in legislating for the 
welfare of the people, believing that business can perfectly well 
adjust itself to that program. 

All the legislation that may be discussed in Congress this winter 
will be minor in interest and importance compared to the gradual 
clearing away of the chaos and twilight which the ‘‘ World’’ depicts, 
and the slow formation of definite political alinements. The party 
which now dominates the United States has in its time appealed to sev- 
eral different powerful human emotions. The fight for abolition ap- 
pealed to the instinct for freedom ; the defense of the Union was an 
appeal to patriotism ; the appeal during the last thirty years, through 
its tariff legislation and otherwise, has been to selfish greed. Will 
the party now live through a transition to altruism, or will it be de- 
stroyed in opposition to that appeal ? 


Special-Interest Republicans and Insurgent “Republicans 
rPXHIS paper, for some weeks, has been trying to make clear to the 
| public the essential principle underlying the fight for control of 
the Republican Party. The principle may be illustrated by two of 
the candidates for Senator from the State of Washington. One is 
Robert Laird McCormick, 
baeuser Timber Company, the other is Miles Poindexter, a young 


millionaire and secretary of the Wever- 


lawyer of Spokane, at present an Insurgent member of Congress who 
voted against Cannon and against the Payne tariff. In any issue 
affecting conservation, for example, would Mr. MeCormick vote for 
the people, or for the largest timber-owning company on the Ameri 
The difference between the Standpatters and the In 
surgents is fundamental ; the Standpatters conceive of a Congressman 


ean continent ? 


or a Senator as the representative of some one special interest, who 
makes tariffs and other laws by amicable agreement with other special 
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interests. The Insurgents conceive of every Senator or Congressman 
as the representative of all the people, acting, in every issue, accord- 
ing to his best intelligence, for the interest of all the people. 


Names 
‘OME newspapers in the Middle West are referring to these 
\ ) Republican Senators who are dominated by Aldrich, and to their 
followers, as ‘‘the Rhode Islanders.’’ A reader in Dubuque suggests, 
as a name for the Insurgents, the term ‘‘Impetuous Republicans,’’ 
basing his idea on this inspired despatch : 
“WASHINGTON, November 17. 

“Members of Congress who are inclined to stop, look, atid listen before they 
take a radical step, do not view with favor the suggestion that the customs frauds 
at New York, particularly the fraudulent practises of the Sugar Trust, shall be 
investigated by a committee of Congress. It is taken for granted that Democratic 
members will demand an investigation of practises at the port of New York and 
that in this purely political effort they will have the support of certain impetuous 
Republicans who are not familiar with the facts.” 

‘‘Impetuous Republicans’’ is obviously too dependent on irony 
for practical purposes. We think the fight will be made with ‘ In- 
surgent’’ and ‘‘Standpatter’’ as the names of the opposing aline- 
ments. Doubtless, before final crystallization takes place, a wide 
variety of names will have a local or temporary vogue. When the 
Republican Party finally arrived at the point of having a national 
convention in 1856, it included Free-Soilers, Radical Whigs, Know- 
Nothings, Abolitionists, and Liberty Men. A few years later, the 
absorptive process took in War Democrats and Constitutional Whigs. 
Originally, ‘‘Tory’’ was the general term for an Irish outlaw. 
‘‘Whigs’’ were a class of poor Secotchmen who dwelt in the moun- 
tains and lived on whey. The nomenclature of political parties is 
an interesting study. 


If Subsidies at All, Why Not This ? 
R. TAFT has recommended a Government subsidy for the mer- 
\ chant marine. Mr. Charles A. Quinn of Easton, Pennsylvania, 
proposes, as a more proper beneficiary of Government subsidy, the 
planting of trees. He would give a hundred dollars to every farmer 
who will plant an acre of trees and maintain them for fifty years. 


One Use for a Senatorial Frank 

foun Be are being solicited by mail to buy stock in The 

Tansan Mineral Water Company, ‘‘ an investment opportunity 
of unique possibilities,’’ shares one dollar each. The promoter is G. 
C. C. Howard, ‘‘ Eastern Manager and Selling Agent,’’ 1626 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. Mr. Howard avoids a large part of the expenses 
common to promoters of his kind, by distributing some of his litera- 
ture postage free under the frank of the Hon. Boies Penrose. Sen- 
ator Penrose’s home is pretty close to 1626 Spruce Street ; nevertheless 
we are sure that his faults, which are many and big, do not include 
this sort of petty advantage of his Senatorial privilege. 


The Prairie Fire 

NROM a private letter, written by a Republican State Senator in 

the Middle West: 

“It is a prairie fire, and it is going to leave a charred spot on the map big 
enough to elect a President. Of course, you all know that it has consumed Wis 
consin and lowa and Minnesota, and that it has a good hold on Indiana and 
Nebraska and Kansas. It is not only likely to convert even Democratic Missouri 
to its standard and much of the South that thinks right but votes with tradition, 
but it is touching the Pacific forests. The country there is full of smoke. I see 
it in the Dakotas. Men talk it like they talk freight-cars. What we call it 
doesn't matter. The name doesn’t matter. It may still be Republican, or Insur 
gent Republican, or the National Party, as has been suggested, but it is coming. 
Watch it. Taft has made it... . No ‘regular’ 
district outside of Chicago is safe to the regulars any longer, except Cannon’s, 


Illinois is lost to the old school. 


and his isn’t so terrible safe 
“The West is watching Taft. 
nobody expects him to go right again after his Winona speech. 


They will rally to him if he goes right, but 
There is no sen 
timent out here anyway for the Taft-Aldrich-Cannon party. ... /¢t is not far 
away. It is nearer than the Republican Party was in 1855. It’s coming. It will 
be a national party Keep your eyes right here on the Middle West!” 
We Should Have These Everywhere 

PROGRESSIVE Republican League was organized at Spokane, 
F Washington, October 20. 
owners and editors of thirty daily and weekly papers in Washington 
State. The President is Rufus Woods, editor of the Wenatchee, 
Washington, ae World.’’ Doubtless Mr. Woods would be glad to fur- 
nish information about the League to others who may wish to form 
principles. 


Its membership consists of the 


similar organizations for the promotion of Insurgent 
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e Speedwell—a revelation to men who 
ave owned the costliest cars 





Supplied as Touring Car, Toy Tonneau, Semi-Racer, Close Coupled, Modified Torpedo Type and Limousine. 


$2,500 


There is not a popular priced car in 
America today which has any right to rank 
itself with the best cars. 


There is no carin America at $2500, 
save the Speedwell, which will make the 
man who has driven a $3500 or $4500 car 
admit that he has found at last the fine 
qualities which he secured by paying the 


higher price. 


To compare the ordinary car of mod- 
erate price with the best cars built is non- 
sense pure and simple. 


The difference between the two is the 
difference between a stout, honest suit of 
blue jeans and a suit of the finest broad- 
cloth. 


Speedwell owners are being recruited 
every day from the ranks of those who 
have heretofore driven the costliest cars. 


The man whois skilled in motor-lore 


—who has driven the best cars, which have 
heretofore been, of course, the cars of 


highest price—recognizes the difference the moment he steps from 


One car into the other. 


The man who operates the good car of moderate price is un- 
conscious of the difference until he reaches, by process of evolu- 
tion, the stage where he is able to buy a car 

It is a difference in refinement and 
evidences itself at once in the riding quality. 


The Speedwell appeals to the man who recognizes this 


difference. 


It meets him on his own ground and on his own terms— Make no change 
skeptical and unconvinced—and_ offers to 
necessity of a higher price than $2500 is the 


which has passed. 


It invites him, with his skilled knowledge of what the finest 
car should do and should be, to step into the Speedwell and put 


> 


it to the test. 


As a first step it will compel his admission that the riding 











SPECIFICATIONS : 


THE MATERIALS used are the best obtainable for 
their respective uses. The frame is of the finest carbon 
steel, heat treated for strength, and inswept in front to 
permit short turns. Halcombe Vanadium steel is used 
in the gears, while 34 Chrome Nickel steel is employed 
in transmission shafts. Timken Roller Bearings are 
used throughout on axles, in transmission and steering 
knuckles. 

THE MOTOR is four cylinder, 5"x5", 50 H.P., with 
automatic self-contained force feed lubrication, requiring 
no attention. Water cooled through remarkably efficient 
honeycomb radiator. 

THE IGNITION is the Bosch Dual System with 
3osch High Tension Magneto, including batte ry and 
non-vibrating coil, operating upon single set of spark 
plugs, the ordinary timer and four unit spark coil being 
eliminated. Self-starting button on dash. 

THE DRIVE is a straight line shaft with selective 
transmission and full floating rear axle, improved drawn 
steel casing and unit differential. 

THE BRAKES are unusually large in proportion to 
weight—one square inch of braking surface to each seven 
pounds of car. 

WHEEL BASE is 121"; tires 36"x4"; equipment com- 
plete and of the finest grade. Body designs, superbly 
finished and luxuriously upholstered, furnished in Tour- 
ing, Close-coupled, Toy Tonneau, Modified Torpedo, 
Semi-Racer Roadster and Limousine models. The seven 
passenger bodies fitted with 36"x4 4" tires. 








of the finest calibre. 


demonstrate that the 


than $2500. 


lack of friction which To them, and to all others who are willing 


to be convinced that the best motor car value 


at $2500, we say:— 


necessity of a day 


without fail for 


Our first appeal, therefore, is to experienced motorists 
who will scrutinize the Speedwell, seeking that which 


has not been attainable 


available can now be bought in the Speedwell 


of cars—buy no 
new car—till you have tested the worth 
and the truth of our claims. 


Arrange for a Speedwell 
demonstration at the earliest 
possible date and write 


Speedwell catalogue. 


Wheel base, all models, 121 inches 


50 H. P. 


qualities of the Speedwell have never 
been surpassed by any car of higher price 
which he may have owned. 


It will convince him on this score 
under the severest conditions which he 
may suggest. 


That sense of freedom from worry, 
of obedience, of abundant power for which 
he has gladly paid a much higher price— 
the Speedwell will give him in the same 
generous measure he has always enjoyed. 


And if he is inclined to say to him- 
self :—‘‘I am afraid this is a surface excel- 
lence which will disappear with long and 
hard driving,” he has only to study the 
specifications and the chassis to set his 
mind at rest. 

He will find that $4500 gave him 


nothing which $2500 in the Speedwell 
does not give him. 


He will find we have not erred or 
exaggerated when we have said that the 


Speedwell represents the beginning of the end of prices higher 














hitherto at $2500 


The 
Speedwell 
Motor Car Co. 


Drawer 926 
DAYTON, OHIO 


“1 , ‘ 
Mail Speedw ell catalogue to 


The Speedwell Motor Car Company, Drawer 926, Dayton, Ohio 
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See our exhibit Grand Central Palace Show, New York 
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opens New Year’s Eve 


21 
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**Little’’ 


Details of Construction that Show 


Whether the Car You Buy Has Been Skimped 


T pays ‘‘to get down to brass tacks.” 

The ‘‘little’’ details of motor car con- 
struction are never explained and brought 
out for your inspection on cars that have 
been skimped— but they are important 
and you should hunt for them. 


” 


Here are some of the “little things 
that you will find in the OHIO ($1,850, 
fully equipped). You will also find them 
in cars that cost two or three thousand 
more. They are the ear marks of high 
grade construction. 


Look for them in any car before you 
buy. 


Cooling Fan, six blades, aluminum (not tin or 
sheet steel) m nade in one piece. Ball-bearings, 7m- 
ported F. & S. balls throughout. Brakes, all run to 
equalizers. Brake Rods, Bessemer steel, 5-16 inches 
in diameter. Steering Reach and Rods, extra heavy 
and strong, joints of spring end reach protected 
with leather housings. Steering Gear, irreversible. 
Levers, drop forged, or crucible steel. Radiator, 
genuine Mercedes type; ledge of radiator and hood 
laced with rawhide to prevent rattling. Ignition 
Cables, made oil and moisture proof by encasine in 
extra conduit. Spring Bolts, case hardened, with 
grease cups in ends. Oilers and Grease Cups, pro- 


vided for every part needing lubrication. 
extra length deadened with asbestos packing. 
Gasoline Tank, extra large and heavy, tinned 
inside and out. Starting Crank, drop forged, grip of 
hard rubber. Rubber Bumpers on front springs, high- 
est grade (‘‘A’’) rubber. eavy Jump Straps, On rear 
springs. Steering Wheel, 18 inches in diame ster W ith 
aluminum spider attac Med to 134 inch mast jacket. 
Fenders, extra width, reintorced, with continuous 
guards and visors. Crank and Transmission Cases, 
made of aluminum. Assembly, castellated nuts 
and cotter pins throughout. 


Muffler, 


SPECIFICATIONS IN BRIEF 


Unit Power Plant; three point suspension; Engine, 
35-40 h.p.; 4-cylinder; 4-cycle; 444 inch bore by 
434 inch stroke; thermo-syphon radiation. Trans 
mission—3 4°, nickel stecl, selective type; 3-plate 
clutch. Frame, straight line, cold rolled steel, 
channel section. senetnete, 115 inches. Wheels, 
34x4, artillery pattern, D. rims. Axles, double 
channel section steel eng full floating rear. 
Springs, semi-elliptic front and rear, very long. 
Brakes, two sets, internal-expanding. Steering Gear. 
irreversible, screw and nut type. Ignition, dual 
system, magneto and battery. Body, metal, 5- 
passenger. Equipment, fine cape top, automatic 
wind shield, speedometer, foot-rail, coat-rail, two 
search lights, two side lamps, tail lamp, gas gener- 
ator, large horn, tool kit, foot pump, jack and tire 
repair kit. _Same chassis specifications apply to 
all six models. 


Send for CATALOG “C” and list of Agencies 
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The OHIO Motor 
Car 


Company 


Members American Motor Car 
Manufacturers Association 


ELMWOOD STATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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At Christmas Time 


remember that your 


young friends will always be pleased 


with a pair of the celebrated 


Barney & Berry Skates 


No other present is quite so seasonable or can be used and 


enjoyed for so long a time. 


some, 


Our skates are strong and hand- 


need to be sharpened but seldom, and give perfect satis- 


faction to amateur and professional alike. 
For sale by leading dealers all over the world. 


Write for FREE CATALOG 


how to build an Ice 


It gives full Hockey Rules and shows 


Rink in the yard. 


BARNEY & BERRY, Makers of Ice and Roller Skates 


109 Broad Street 





Springfield, Mass. 








/Boom Your Trade With 


STATESMAN 
¢ WEATHER proof Signs 


Tack on trees, barns, any where 
makes them 
against weather get 
for 2 to 5 years Cost 7 less 
than wood or metal. Printed on 
heavy board in any combination of 
lors, any size, and shippec 
f eight piveattcne 
Only signs possible to hang on wire fences 
wuse of our exclusive f¢ 


Our “‘wax process’ 
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THE STATESMAN CO., 56 Jefferson Ave., Marshall, Mich. 
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DO IN ANSWERING THESE ADVER 
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portunity of earning money, or its equiva- 
lent, for such worthy purpose, then there 
is no just reason on earth why a boy should 
not make the honorable most of it, as long 
as he does so openly. The disgrace lies in 
being dishonorable about what of itself 
may be an honorable act; in lying about 
what he has done—in passing for what he 
is not—that’s the disgrace. 


Sauce for the Goose 


ND why should not the amateur law 
be applied the same to summer base 
ball as to other games? If a boy may 
play baseball all summer for money, or 
its equivalent, and still be eligible, why 
should not a track athlete run for money 
prizes to help support him through col- 
lege? Why should not the football player 
coach for money to help him through col- 
lege? Why not the swimmer enter the 
sweepstakes races off Asbury Park to help 
him pay his tutor bills? Why not the 
oarsmen compete in matched races for a 
purse? Why should not any one or all of 
them do what the “summer” baseballer 
is doing? Why should the college legisla- 
tors be rent in twain over a matter in 
baseball which would not be tolerated one 
minute in football or track athletics, or 
any other branch of college sport? 

And it is all subterfuge—this plea of 
earning money to get through college—i. ¢ 
wherever it is employed as an excuse for 
getting on the team. The kind of man 
who has the stuff to earn his way through 
college has also the manliness and moral 
sense to recognize his equivocal position. 

It’s greed of winning that is responsible 
for this agitation. Whenever the Ameri- 
ean wants to cut down a forest for his 
aggrandizement, he begins to howl about 
his rights, ete.; and when the baseball 
player of a certain class wants to make a 
little money on the side, he drags to his 
rescue the yowl about his birthright to 
earn money, whether by baseball, ete., ete. 
All buncombe! It is the expression of the 
blunted moral sense, the interpretation of 
the modern eleventh commandment—* Don’t 
get found out.” 

The West has often shown the right way 
to the East, and is doing so now in this 
matter, for the Conference Colleges (Mich- 
igan not included) have forbidden their 
teams to those who play “summer” ball. 


Take Out Exhausted Men 


NE other most likely accident-making 

element of football—in fact, in my 
opinion, after twenty-odd years of close 
study, the most likely element—the ele- 
ment which undoubtedly was responsible 
for two of the fatal accidents in the East 
this season that have been exploited—is 
the playing of an exhausted man. 

There ought to be at every college, and 
there should be at every contest, some one 
having authority to take out of the game 
instantly the man, even the captain, who 
has reached that point of physical exhaus 
tion where he is not in a position to care 
for himself in a hard scrimmage. 

We often see a player swathed and 
bathed and rubbed in effort to restore his 
energy; such a one should be taken out 
whether he likes it or not, because every 
play put in motion thereafter is apt to 
result in fatal injury to that exhausted 
man. The Harvard quarter-back has pub- 
licly declared that a blow on the nose in 
the Yale game left him dazed during the 
balance of the play—why was he permitted 
to remain on the field? 

In a word, football must be opened so 
skill may have a fair chance with brute 
force, and that the most likely accident 
making features, which add nothing to the 
game in science or spectacle, be removed. 
The suggestions I have discussed seem to 
me to make for such an end. 


Clean Up or Cut Out 


NHE organized attempts at college base- 
‘| ball diamonds to rattle the opponents’ 
pitcher are a disgrace to college men—so 
unsportsmanlike its toleration is beyond 
belief. When, however, it reaches the hoot 
ing point, as it did in the Brown-Lafayette 
game last season, we must either clean it out 
or abandon all claims to sportsmanship. 

If appeal to the common fairness of the 
undergraduates is unavailing, the matter 
should be taken up by the faculties, for 
there is nothing like it on earth among 
civilized people met for fai play. ; 

It is gratifying to know that a campaign 


has been started by Corneil, seconded by 
Princeton, Wesleyan, Dartmouth, and Will 
iams, for the abandonment of the mucke1 
ish habit, and it is to be hoped that Yale 
and Harvard and all the colleges will join. 
If only the responsible heads of the col 
leges would get together on all these vexa 
tious matters which are bringing discredit 
to American college sport! that’s the real 
need—to get togethe1 their hearts are 
sound, but their politics are rotten 


year’s Vanderbilt Cup 


A Wearied Public 
Wee SRMENT is expressed, I see, 


by some of the automobile race pro- 
moters around New York as to why this 
race was a failure 
from a popular point of view; 7. e. why 
twenty-five per cent of the expected spee- 
tators did not materialize. 

The reason is not difficult to find. The 
public has finally wearied of being worked 
as a good thing. It has been bled for 
high-priced seats, for high-priced boxes, 
by ticket-sellers, hotel-keepers, and room- 
renters; its comfort ignored, its rights dis- 
regarded, and it has at last quit the game 
as not being good enough. Briarcliff set 
the pace of extortion—and the public has 
at last rebelled. 

That’s the explanation of the failure of 
the people around New York to patronize 
the last Vanderbilt Cup race. Miserable 
management of the races—this is another 
reason why the public grew bored at paying 
a high price for seeing only a fair show. 


Nearer a Real Horse Show 
be. revivified Horse Show Association 

gave at Madison Square Garden in 
November the best week—take it all round 
—we have had in the last half-dozen years, 
Entries in the aggregate somewhat ex- 
ceeded the recent average, while attendance 
of the general public was larger and, what 
is much better, more representative ; a 
larger number than usual came to view the 
horses than to parade before the boxes, 
In a word, it looks as though the Horse 
Show, as a social function, had passed and 
started on a better way to be a show of 
horses. 

The harness classes, as usual, were the 
feature, the average being remarkably 
high; Judge Moore carried off an over- 
whelming preponderance of honors, as he 
rightfully deserved. 

Curiously, the fours and tandem classes 
have fallen off pitifully; not in quality of 
the few, but in number of class examples. 
Especially so in the fours. Although there 
were several fine tandems, the average was 
low; never have I seen in the Garden such 
a job lot as turned out for Class 89. The 
judges had a sad time finding one really 
good enough for a yellow ribbon. 

It seems we are again in confusion over 
a saddle horse type’ Mr. Vivian Gooch 
put us on the right road, and we forthwith 
strayed. The three judges at this year’s 
show obviously represented divergent views, 
and evidently did not consider manners of 
very great importance. Entries having 
the bad trick of throwing up their heads 
came inside the money, whereas they 
should have been shown the gate. None 
of the judges apparently favored the walk- 
trot-canter saddler. 

It was pleasant to note that men own- 
ing hunters are not now putting them into 
the hippodrome classes, where they are 
called on to do circus stunts. The fencing 
of the so-called hunters was poor. 

The trotter breeding class was insig- 
nificant compared to the rdle this horse 
plays in America—the- only American 
horse we possess, sought by European 
buyers and honored elsewhere more than 
at home; the only real type of horse we 
have yet produced. 

The pony were splendid and 
showed general improvement beyond any 
other class of the show. 


classes 


Admiral Chester Helps Dr. Cook 
Rk" ons Meo COLBY M. CHESTER, 


; retired, has vindicated Dr. 
Cook’s Pr ‘cision to submit, as promised, his 
proof of having reached the North Pole 
to the Copenhagen University, instead 
to the National Geographical Society, as 
he was urged to do, and as some of us at 
first believed he should do. 

The National Geogr: ap yhie Socie ty invited 
Commander Peary and Dr. Cook to submit 
their records, and appointed a spec ial com- 
mittee of three to pass on them. Dr. Cook 
explained that his promise to the Copen 
hagen University prevented. Commander 
Peary submitted his data, which were eX 
amined and favorably reported on, Com- 
mander Peary being offici: illy recognized as 
the discoverer of the North Pole. , 

The day after this committee’s action, 
Admiral Chester, one of the committeement, 
in a public address, denounced Dr. Cook as 
a faker! And no official action was taken 
by the National Geographic Society on Ad- 
miral Chester’s unprecedented action. Need 
there be wonder that the University ol 
Copenhagen declines to admit the N: tional 
Geographic Society to its conferences at the 
time when the Cook data are examined? 
when such undignified 


Need we wonder, 
and such prejudiced statements by an offi 
cial of a national. supposedly open minde 
board go undisciplined, that our geogT aph- 
ical societies have no standing in the 
scientific world commensurate with theif 


pretensions 
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DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


ADE only from 


selected tomatoes, 





picked at their prime and | 
cooked ever so lightly 


hold the 


combined 


to natural 


flavor, with 
purest spices in kitchens 


of spotless cleanliness. 


The kind that Reeps 
after it is opened 


Not 
Not artificially flavored. 


artificially colored. 


Not loaded with acetic 
acid. 
Contains only those in- 


gredien ts 


Recognized and Endorsed 
by the 
U. S. Government 


Not only our ketchup, but 2// our products 

—soups, canned fruits, vegetables and meats, 

jams, jellies, preserves, etc.— are pure and | 
unadulterated and the acknowledged stand- 

ard of quality and delicious flavor. 


Insist upon goods bearing 
our name 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N.Y. 







Write t 
our free booklet 
*“©ORIGINAL 
MENUS,?’’ 


telling 


1; 7h \ for 








what to 
have for Areak- 


fast, luncheon 


r ainner. 





| The All-America Team | 


Concluded from page 19/ 


tackle, and this section will feel an equal 
interest in what is to be done to check the 
increasing tendency toward mass plays. 
Down in the Virginia and North Caro- 
lina section the accident to Christian of 
Virginia put an end to the contests be- 
fore the schedules were played out. But 
this South Atlantic section developed some 
good games and excellent teams, as well 
as good individual players. The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina won five games, 
losing once to the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. The game between North Carolina 
and Virginia was not played. Probably 


the most noted player of this section 
was Hodgson of Virginia Polytechnic. a 


most active and aggressive guard. Eliot 
of Virginia was a capable end. Von Glahn 
of North Carolina and Osborne of Wash- 
ington and Lee of North Carolina were 
capable back field men. 


Men of the Line 


N THE warmer South, Alabama, Georgia, 
and Texas have had some excellent foot- 
ball and most interesting contests. The 


resulted: Geor- 
29, Clampson 3; Southwestern 
University of Texas 18, Tulane 0; Auburn 
17, Georgia 5; Alabama 6, Louisiana State 
University 2. At Austin, Agricultural 
and Mechanical 5, Texas 0. 

The final contest between Sewanee and 
Vanderbilt, owing to the greater experi- 
ence of Sewanee, proved a victory for them, 


Chanksgiving 
gia Technic 


Day games 


and they won a much satisfying contest; 
while out in the Missouri Valley section, 


the game has progressed with great inter- 
est, the plays being better developed than 
ever before and the attack having more 
continuity. At Kansas City in the final 
game, Missouri defeated Kansas, thus win- 
ning the Missouri Valley championship. 
Of ends, Kilpatrick of Yale is admit- 
tedly the best on the gridiron, a_ type 
of power, and judgment. Next to 
him is Regnier of Brown, who slightly bet- 
ters Bankhart of Dartmouth, while Brad- 
dock of Pennsylvania is no mean player, 
possessing strength and excellent tackling 


speed, 


ability, besides being powerful in boxing 
tackle. MeCaffrey of Fordham is another 


good one, as Fordham’s opponents will bear 
witness. Page of Chicago is the best in the 
West, although forced to play in another 
position this season. 

At tackle the position is similar to that 
of end in respect to first team, Fish and 
Hobbs surpassing their competitors to the 
satisfaction of all. Lilley might have 
been crowding either one with his greater 
| brillianey had he not been injured in the 
| first play of his final game. Up to that 
time he was very much in the running. 
McKay of Harvard beats out Siegling of 
Princeton and Casey of Michigan by greater 
activity and steadiness. 

At guard, Andrus of 


Yale, like Kilpat- 


rick, stands at the top, but only those who 
saw the giant Michigan guard, already 
heralded as another Heffelfinger of the 
West, appreciate that Andrus’s margin is 
a very small one. Benbrook is even larger 


than Andrus, a smothering player, who has 
also the quickness of the panther, and dives 
for his man as does Andrus. Goebel of 
Yale and Tobin of Dartmouth, both All- 
America men of last year, played fully up 
to their standard, but were just shaded out 
by these two, while Fisher and Withington, 
both of Harvard, were on their heels. 

At center, Cooney of Yale by his ex- 
ceptional quickness defeated P. Withing- 
ton of Harvard, his nearest competitor, 
both were more powerful than Farnum 
of Minnesota, but the latter is steady 
rock, a great defensive player, and 
cleaner pass than either. 


as a 
has a 


In the Back Field 


T QUARTER, McGovern of Minnesota is 
F the best man in the country. Beinga 
Westerner, he is not as well known to the 
East, but some idea of his quality may be 
gathered from the fact that he handled a 
machine of far greater variety of play than 


any Eastern quarter, and made it work for 
him, too, while his individual work in for 
ward passing, running in a_ broken up 
field, and catching punts, was quite up to 
that of Tad Jones. and in addition he 
kicked three drop kick goals in one of his 
championship games Howe of Yale and 
Sprackling of Brown fought out the second 


just winning through his mas 
Important game 
general 


place, Howe 
terly work in his most 
that ag: Harvard, 
ship was capital 
his covering of onside 
Vorhes of Penn State 
Behind the line, 
of Harvard have no 


where his 
ind his diagnosing and 
kicks «1 great factor. 
pushes them clos« ly. 

of Yale and Minot 
peers, the former as 
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the best all-round kicking full-back of his 
time, or in fact of any time, and the Iatte1 
is a plunger and defensive player. But 
they need to supplement them a man with 
a burst of speed and dodging ability and 
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Automobile 


GLOVES 


Wear longer 
their shape longer 
ter are warmer. 
made better — are 
other Auto Gloves made. 
You can pay more—but 
buy better gloves 
ular gloves sold and motorists 
good judges of quality. 
Your dealer has them 
supply you, send us his name 


fit better 


The Glwe Auth 


Successors to Henry W. Price ( 
Dept. M, Rockford, I] 
Price Auto Gloves will be 
exhibited at the Inter- 
@ national Automobile 
Show, New York City 
December 31st to 
January 7th 
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EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


TAN ASSORTED BOX. 


SENT 
FREE 


We want you to realize what 
a treat you have missed 
by not knowing these 
delicious, yet nu- 
tritious crackers. 
So, if you will 
send us your name 
and address and 
your grocer’s name, 
too, if convenient, we 
will forward immedi- 
ately an assorted box 
of Educator Crackers 
containing a variety of 
the best liked kinds 
Free and Postpaid. 
The name EDUCATOR 
is on every Educator 
Cracker. 

















Most good grocers sell 
them. If yours does 
not, and won't get 
them for you, we'll 
\ supply you direct. 





JOHNSON 
Educator Food 
Company 


216 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 
4 
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The World's 
Standard—Choice 
of Champion 
Skaters for 
over 





50 years 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATE 


Easiest to adjust 
the finest skates th 
Please send for our new i 
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Kindly state whether you are interested in Ice or Roller Skates. “a 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW om MFG. CO. % 5 
orcester, Mass., U. § ——T x 
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Safeguard Your Figuring 
and save 1-2 your time on addition, 3-4 to 5-6 on 
multiplication and division. No mental strain. 

There is no surer way of protecting yourself 
against loss than by doing your figuring with 


=e(Otnp 


the 


tome Crs 


plome: 


A large 
wholesale 
grocery 
house pre- 
vented $165 
in small mis- 
takes in one 
week —even after the bills had been checked 
by mental process. 

Another customer purchased four more 
Comptometers after making such a test. 





“Your Comptometer is the best piece of office furni- 
ture I have. I think it saves me hundreds of dollars 
each year in preventing mistakes. I would not be 
without it at any cost. It also has some advantages 
over other machines; you can add a whole column or 
several columns by simply touching the keys while 
on the other machines you can only add one item at a 
time and must pull a lever. 

H. B. STANZ, Milwaukee, Wis 


Makeatestand find out what your losses are. 


Sent prepaid on free trial, U. S. or Canada. Write 
for Rapid Mechanical Calculation. It’s interesting. 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 No. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


9-Word Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illustrated 
9,059-word Business Booklet which tells how priceless 
Business Experience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big, broad, 
iny business men may be made yours—yours to boost your 
Salary, to increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
—How to manage a business 
—How to sell goods 
—How to get money by mail 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
—How to get and hold a position 
— How to advertise a business 
—How to devise office methods 

Sending for this free book involves you in no obligation, yet it may 
be the means of starting you on a broader career. Surely you will 
not deny yourself this privilege, when it involves only the risk of 
@ postal~a penny! Simply say “Send on your 9,059-word Book 
let.” Send to Sysrem, Dept, 171-3, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 




















Write a postal STRONG CHILDREN 
aow for book —bright eyes—rosy cheeks—rugged, 
of styles and healthy bodies—all can be had if you 
+ get your 
prey tid Sua a1 IRISH MAIL 
see 7 —the popular children’s car. Endorsed 
at your : ; by physicians—keeps children out in the 
dealers. hair. Genuine Irish Mail has 


large name on seat. Don’t be imposed 
upon by substitutes. Look for the name, 
At all up-to-date dealers or write to 
us for book of styles and prices. 
HILL STANDARD MFG. CO., 
949 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, 
In Makers of “Hoosier 
and “Silent Part. 
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Send 6c in stamps or coin to- 
day, (no postals answered). 
Every Boy, Girl, Grown-up 
should have our new 112+ 
PAGE CATALOG, full of il- 
lustrations and descriptions 
of the latest VOLTAMP Electrical Novelties, —Motor 
Telegraph and “WIRELESS” instruments, Ruhmk 
Tubes, Transforfhers, Tools, etc. Anything electrical for 
Greatest line of Miniature Railways ever shown. Ideal ( hrist mas Gifts. 
Catalog for 6c in stamps or coin, 
which is refunded on first order of 50c 


VOLTAMP ELECTRIC MFG. co ee ee 
Rock Bidg. Baltimore, Md. 7 
Memory the Basis 
of All SR inne 





any body. 













; You are no eee intellectually 
than your memory. Easy, increases 
income; gives ready memory for faces, 
names, business, studies, conversation; 
Write to-day develops will, public speaking. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 771 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 
fs T U DY Leading Law School in 
Correspondence Instruc- 
tion. Established 1892. 
Prepares for the bar. Three 
Courses: College, Post- 
Graduate and Business Law. 
Method of instruction com- 
bines theory and practice. 
Approved by the bench and bar. 
Classes begin each month. Send for catalog giving 
rules for admission to the bar of the several states, 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
505 Reaper Block, Chicago 
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FREE This New Book on PAT- 
ENTS tells How to Obtain 


NEW BOOK 


a@ Patent, explains the cost of a patent and 
ulars of our Special Advantageous Methods « 


O'MKARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F Si. D.C, 


wu STAMMER 


| send you my aad bo« 
vice t Stammerers Free 
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Washington, 










explains 


how I quickly and perm ¥ eite eaiel 
myself. Profit by my exper and 
write for free book and advice 

BRENJ. N. BOGUE 





1505 North Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind, 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY 


And Squabs. Tells how to start in small 
and grow big. Describes largest pure-bred 
Poultry Farm in the world and givesa great 
mass of useful information about poultry 
Lowest prices on fowls,eggs, incubators and 
brooders. Mailed for 4c. F, Foy,Box 24, Des Moines, lowa 
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Colembion psi College, Washington 
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str a FREE 
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at the same time a certain catcher in the 
| back-field and with power enough to tackle 
| and down a man of any weight. These 
qualities are exceptionally difficult to find 
grouped in any one man, but in Philbin 
they are as if made to order. He never 
failed in any game to get in at least one 
run that transferred the play from mid- 
field and put his team in position to score; 
he muffed but one punt in a season of kick- 
ing and he never missed his man. This 
trio then completes the back-field of the 
first eleven. As second full-back stands 
Marks of Dartmouth, only beaten out by 
such stars as Coy and Minot, while MeCaa 
of Lafayette, an old reliable, fills the posi- 
tion on the third against any contenders. 

Of half-backs, Allerdice of Michigan and 
Magidsohn, his comrade, have only a shade 
the better of Miller of Notre Dame, Corbett 
of Harvard, and Murphy of Yale. Aller- 
dice beats Miller and Corbett because he is 
a wonderful kicker in addition to his other 
qualities, while Magidsohn, more like them 
as a half-back, works a trifle better with 
his interference and has a broader grasp of 
plays. Miller is as good a runner in the 
simple formation plays as there was on the 
gridiron this season and a fighter every 
minute on attack and defense. Corbett is 








for 





a powerful runner with plenty of speed, 
but more readily tackled in a clean field 
than Miller, while Magidsohn handles a 
pass to perfection. 

On the first team Coy would do the kick- 
ing, while on the second Allerdice would 
attend to that department, and on the 
third MeCaa. 
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Is Football Worth While 2 


(Continued from page 13) 


consideration. My judgment is that the 
game will be retained, and that all kinds 
of risks will be given careful thought and 
rules adjusted, but that no game will be 
abandoned simply on the ground of phys- 
ical hazard. 
“W. O. THompson, President.” 
“BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

‘The benefit of football from my point 
of view is not physical, but social and 
moral. As much physical benefit, or more, 
can be derived from riding or swimming 
or other sports. The real benefit is in the 
rigorous cooperative training, the subordi 
nation of self in team-work, the power to 
fling one’s total self into a task, the wiil 
ingness to brave sturdy opposition for the 
sake of an ideal end. 

“Consequently the damage wrought by 
football—at times most serious—is social 
and moral damage. All the football games 
of America do not in a whole year in 
many fatalities as resulted from 
automobiles in New York City in the 
month of October alone. The number of 
lives lost in skating and sailing is ap 
palling. Yet in these sports we do not 
talk of abolition. 

“The real damage is not in the 
dental features of football, but in its de- 
liberate intentions—in its brutality, its 
exaltation of avoirdupois over mind, its 
desire to cripple or to maim, to cheat and 


volve so 


acel 


evade, its appeal to baser passions in order 


These are the evils 
must sternly protest 


', FAUNCE, President.” 


to achieve its end. 
against which we 
to-day. W. H. ¢ 


‘THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 
“I believe it to be of very great advan 
tage to have wholesome and clean sport 
the college youth. On the whole, in 
spite of its drawbacks, I see no bette 
sport for the fall and early winter than 
football. I should, therefore, dislike to 
see it abandoned. 
“T shall name but two or three objections: 


one is the undue attention it is apt to 
receive from students in general, so that 
it sometimes interferes with their main 
work; another is that football when de 
veloped purely as an intercollegiate sport 
is of advantage to a few men only; and, 
third, I should regard the chances of in 
jury as being now too great, although | 
speak with diffidence on this point and 
recognize that any strenuous sport carries 
a liability to injury. 
“FRANK STRONG, Chancellor.” 


‘PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


It seems to me that football has ex 
erted certain very valuable influences in 
our colleges as a sport, and that the ree 
reative life of the students would be much 
better served by its retention and the 
elimination of the present dangerous and 
»bjectionable features of the game than 
by its abandonment. I am clearly of the 
opinion that the game is worth trying 

keep F 

“IT am also, however, very clear in the 
judgment that its present form is most 
unsatisfactory, and my views as to its re 
form are very radical. I would return to 
ind very strict! enforce the rule that no 
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If he should 


come to-night 


THE THIEF! 


to take your valuables. 
essary One of his tools is 
Is expert in its use. 
In plain words, he is prepared 
to take your life. His deadly 
intent and expertness make up 
for his revolver’s awkwardness 
and slowness. 


tools. 


révolver. 


You have neither expertness 
nor deadly intent. 
not afford to stake everything 


You can- 


slow -as-molasses fire-arm. 





The thief comes prepared—prepared 
Carries the nec- 
the all 


Shots 
Quick 


upon a wrist-straining, trigger-flinching, 
Settle this 
matter today for the sake of your family. 


The Tenderfoot’s 


Turn 


Bat Masterson’s 
New Book 
Sent Free 


shoot straight any time vou pick 


it up, 
The only rapid fire gun which suspends 


automatic action at each shot until 
the bullet is out. Ten shots, 
one to a trigger pull. Reloads 
10 a fresh magazine of ten shots 

in a flash. Our free book, 
*«*The ‘Tenderfoot’s Turn,’’ 
tells why you point the Savage 
instinctively true. All we ask 
is your dealer’s name on a 
postcard. With our new fac- 
tory additions we can now meet the 
demand for high power 


SAVAGE RIFLES 


Get the Savage Automatic. It points (‘99 model) repeaters (303). Ask dealers to show 
. “ = - our .22 cal. Repeater. Handsomely illustrated 

straight, shoots true, fires fast, without catalogue full of rifle information free. Use a 
oid . Lee 4 - postcard. Send now to Savage Arms Company, 

practice. It is the only gun you can 8212 Savage Avenue, Utica, New York. 






THE NEW SAVAGE AUTOMATIC 























The fact-lurid story of one man’s 


pedestals of smug gentility. 


In the end the over-cun 


himself driven into bankrup 





makes a present-day narr 


the deeds of Captain Kidd 


language. 


unsuspected personalities, smirched by 


ba ud-spatter of this battle of Titan 


igainst Titan crook, 


2 DUANE STREET 








marvel- 
lously cunning intrigues with the American 
Sugar Refining Company—official title of 
the Sugar Trust—and how this same man 


ning individual was 

All thi rec 
eside which 
and his band of 


the record of the 


crook 


SPECIAL 


Hounded to Death 
by the Sugar Trust 


More Inside Commercial History 


Cringing in the shadow of an ex-Secretary 
of War and State and a present Senator 
New York the whole disreputable 


gang of malefactors hides. 


from 


hypnotized the president of a great and 
vi ni eg aes ‘ As Not a pretty picture—this tableau of an 
powerful financial institution, driving him 6 ? hieldi wr 
‘ ; al 7 eminent statesman shielding and advising 
ultimately to ruin and suicide. , g ‘iba nB 
‘ the most conscienceless group of commer- 
Eight of the ‘‘eminently respectable’? mem- _ cial cut-purses that ever infested the ave- 
bers of the Trust were indicted by the Gov- nues of trade. 
ernment and dragged down from their high as , 2 ‘ Oe , ; 
. This tale of business villainy is now told 


to the whole world, told with a backing of 
incontrovertible letters, 
and the crimes of a set of smooth 
polished rascals 
and who revile dishonesty. 


proof contracts, 
ords 


and given to all who read, 


cut-throats becomes a mere nursery tale. , 

Almost unbelievable are these simple facts, 
For the first time in the long, black history ilmost incredible the low methods and petty 
of the hoe Trust the facts are now laid chemes of a giant corporation that dared 
bare to the public eye, the whole mass of everything and stopped at nothing. 
corruption, fraud, intrigue and = criminal a oo 
peondure presented a plain, every -day To-day the chief factors in the great Sugar 


Combine are at the bar of justice; to-mor 


} 


row, those who have not resorted to self 
These facts are as fascinating as fiction, destruction or taken to their heels will be 
shameful though they be, and horrifying to wearing prison stripes 
the clean manhood of the nation. 

You will find news of them every day, from 
Big figures move through the narrative now on, but the whole story, the complete 


‘ir rascality, you can read only 
story of ‘*Tragedies of the Sugar 


Trust, by Charles P. Norcross, in the 


in the big 
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Free .arce Catalogue 


NTAINS list of 3,000 magazines, news- 

papers and Club offers. It is the handsomest 
and most complete magazine guide ever published. 
Printed throughout in two colors. It is crowded 
with profitable-to-you suggestions. You cannot 
afford to be without it. The name HANSON 
is the accepted stamp of reliability and promptness 
in the magazine field. This Catalogue for 1910— 
FREE for the asking—will 


Save You 


Magazine Money 


We have the largest Magazine Agency in the 
world, and we are known everywhere. Your address 
on a postal secures this valuable book FREE. 
Send us your name and address to-day—We will 


do the rest. 
Collier’s Weekly Both 
$670 


(1 year) 
Review of Reviews 

J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency 
120 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 





(1 year) 


(To one or separate addresses) 











Depends forts virtues not upon'strong oils, carbolic 
or other irritating disinfectants, but upon the pres- 
ence of Oxygen (peroxide)—Nature’s purifier. 
Ask your Dentist—he knows 
OF ALL DRUGGISTS, 25 CENTS 
Sample and Booklet free on request 
| McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 


















Learn Telegraphy 


MORSE and WIRELESS 
At My Practical School, Demand for oper 
ators from Railroads and Wireless Cos. greater 
than supply. Graduates assisted. We ocoups 
own iargemodernbuilding. R.R.train wireandcom 
plete wireless station. Endorsed by Railroad 
and Western Union Officials. Exclusive 
Methods, Teachers are practical experts. Living 
expenses earned. Easy payments. Catalogs Free. 
GEORGE M. DODGE, Pres., Dodge's Iustitute, 
Established 1874 5th St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


ELECTRICITY 
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PRACTICALLY 4*%> INDIVIDUALLY 
TAUG 








Through the medium of tools and machinery. Our stu- 
dents learn by doing the work under the guidance of skilled 
instructors, in the largest and best equipped Electrical 
School inthe U.S. Write or call for Prospectus. 

NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
29 West 17th Street New York City 









A trade that will make you independent for 
life. Hours Shorter—Pay Bigger—Demand 
Greater than any other trade. You need no 
previous experience. Our practical methods 
enable you in a few months to hold posi- 
tion as skilled plumber or conduct your own 
business. Catalog sent free. , 

ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4445 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send 10c fora can of FREEMAN'S MIx 
TURE, high grade smoking tobacco 
pure and aromatic Catalogue free 
The Preeman Pipe Co., 408 Lake Street, Petoskey, Mich 
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LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP? 
YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 


by writing School Agency. 527-41 Park Row. N. \ 
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player aliead of the ball when it is in pos 
session of his own side shall have the right 
to interfere with any player on the other 
side. That rule would absolutely eliminate 
all close and compact formations, make 
the game an open one, and eliminate in 
very large measure the necessity that it 
should be played by dangerous giants, 
whose mere mass and weight count for 
so much in the present danger of the game. 
“Wooprow WILSON, President.” 


“CORNELL, 

“In the excitement of the moment there 
is naturally much denuneiation of the 
game. But I repeat now what I have 
said in similar crises in the past, that 
football is too valuable a branch of ath- 
leties for our colleges and universities to 
dispense with. There is no sport so good, 
so suitable for robust young men or so 
popular with them as football. 

“When abuses have occurred in the past 
they have been eliminated. The time has 
undoubtedly come for another reform. I 
believe that that reform should consist of 


the further elimination of mass playing | 


and an increase of the open features of 
the game. But I must leave the details 
of the reform to experts. What I insist 
on is that we can not spare the game from 
our colleges and universities, though I am 
equally emphatic in the demand that it 
shall be reformed so as to eliminate to the 
utmost extent the possibilities of injuries 
and loss of life. 

“You will see that I answer in the 
affirmative, and very emphatically, your 
question whether the game is worth try- 
ing to keep. It is not only worth trying 
to keep, but its loss would be a calamity. 

“JacoB GOULD ScCHURMAN, President.” 


“LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY. 

“T am unqualifiedly opposed to the game 
as now played in the Eastern colleges. 
Essential evils lie in the fact that it is a 
battle, not a sport, directed not by the 
players, but by outside coaches who make 
fame and fortune by winning games. 

“The remedy for most of the evils of 
present football is very simple. Make it 
a sport again. Repeal the regulation mak- 
ing legitimate ‘off-side play,’ or ‘interfer 
ence,’ which necessitates ‘mass play.’ Do 
this and we shall have in substance the 
Rugby game, from which the American 
game was over twenty years ago perverted. 
Curiously enough, this perversion is now 
known as ‘straight football.’ 

“During the height of the football obses 
sion five years ago, the presidents and 
athletic committees of the California uni- 
versities abolished football, at the same 
time allowing the students to select or de- 
velop some form of the game in which mass 
plays should be excluded. The students 
took up the Rugby game, at first *unwill 
ingly, but with steadily growing enthu- 
siasm. Now not one in a hundred students 
or alumni would think of returning to the 
old game, even were the way open to them 
to do so. 

“The only way to make football reason 
ably clean, safe, sane, and interesting is 
to go back from the battle game to the 
English sport. The other alternative is to 
abolish it altogether. 

“Davap STARR JORDAN, President.” 


“NotRE DAME UNIVERSITY. 
“If casualties occurring between games 
of high school elevens are left out of ac 
count the number of serious football in- 
juries in any season will be found to be 
comparatively few—hardly larger, I be 

lieve, than the casualties in baseball. 
“Now, high -chool boys should be sternly 
forbidden to play football. A high school 
boy has just about as much business play 
ing football as a two-year-old colt’ has 
drawing heavy burdens. Secondly, it prac 


tically never happens that the high school | 


boy puts himself in training for a game. 

“For college men, any talk of abolish 
ing the game is absurd. Such things as 
sports grow up naturally out of a people’s 
habits and temperament, and no amount 
of philosophizing or protest will change : 
people’s nature. I would rather see ow 
youth playing football with the danger of 
a broken collar-bone occasionally than to 
see them dedicated to croquet. 

“The rules of the game have been un 
dergoing a gradual change in the direction 
of openness and safety. There never was 
a time when there was so little peril in 
football 

“What should be changed, however, is 


the attitude of the public mind toward the 


These gentlemen do not, as a 
enforce the rules of the 
game. They would enforce these rules if 
public opinion earnestly demanded it 
lhere is room for great improvement her 
“The evils connected with the game 


officials. 
general thing 


gambling, commercialism, excessive dis 
traction from study—are incidental and 
ean be controlled or avoided to a satis 


factory extent 


“JOHN CAVANAUGH, C.S.C., President 



















The ‘‘Holeproof’’ 
Christmas 
Box 







For 
Men, Women 
and Children 


Give “Holeproof” for Christmas 


You will please every member of the 
family with this splendid gift. 

For everybody appreciates the genuine 
Holeproof Hosiery — soft, comfortable, 
stylish—in the latest colors and weights. 

This is the original guaranteed hosiery ; 
the kind that is made from the highest-grade 


yarn, costing an average of 63c per pound. 
You can get Holeproof Hosiery in all 
sizes—for men, women and children—and 
every pair is guaranteed for 6 months. 
Dealer’s name on request, or we will 
ship direct where we have no dealer, 
charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. 





Holeproof Sox—é pairs, $1.50. Medium and light 
weight. Black, black with white feet, light and dark tan, 
navy blue, pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, gun- 
metal and mode. Sizes, 9 to 12. Six pairs of a size and 
weight in a box. All one color or assorted as desired. 

Holeproof Sox (extra light weight)—6 pairs, $2. 
Mercerized. Same colors as above. 

Holeproof Lustre-Sox—6 pairs, $3.00. Finished like 
silk. Extra light weight. Black, navy blue, light and 
dark tan, pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, gun- 
metal, flesh color and mode. Sizes, 9 to 12. 

Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox—6 pairs, $3. Same 
colors and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 


Write for free 
book, ““How 


to Make Your 
Feet Happy” 






Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
379 Fourth St.. Milwaukee, Wis 













Holeproof Silk Sox—s pairs, $2. Guaranteed for 3 
months—warranted pure silk. 

Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Medium weight. 
Black, tan, black with white feet, pearl gray, lavender, 
light blue and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 11 

Holeproof Lustre-Stockings—6 pairs, $3. Finished 
like silk. Extra light weight. Tan, black, pearl gray, 
lavender, light blue and navy blue. Sizes 8 to 11. 

Boys’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Black and 
tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 5to11. 

Misses’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Black and 
tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and toe. Sizes 5 to 
944. These are the best children’s hose made today. 


FA UW 
floleproofflosier 


Avoid cheap substitutes! Look for this Sh, 
trade-mark on the toe and get — 
the original 
genuine 





Reg U.S. Pat 
Office, 1906 


qag 











‘Fuel is a big item in running a 
building. How to keep warm at the 
least expense is the problem. 

We have been making Fresh, Warm 
Air Heaters—Hot Water and Steam 
3oilers for years. 


Richardson & Boynton Co.'s: 


HEATING APPARATUS 


is the most economical and efficient 
on the market. Richardson & Boyn- 
ton Co.’s Boilers and Heaters last as 
long as the house and never fail to 
give satisfaction. 

If you would know why Richardson & Boyn- 
ton Co.’s Heaters give three times more heat 
at less fuel expense than any other, write for 
our latest book —‘“‘Truth About Heating.” 

Ve send it free on request 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 


ESTABLISHED 
Manufacturers of Heating Apparatus 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 











Just figure this up: 


WO men, with 1953 hens, in 1908 made 
$6.41 clear profit on each hen. $6.41 
multiplied by 1953 makes — what? 


The Corning Egg-Book 


(entitled ‘$6.41 per Hen per Year”’) tells 
HOW these men do it, and how they make 
over $12,000 a year; where they found a mar- 
ket, eager for all they can raise, at high prices; 
how they keep their hens laying all winter; 
how they prevent losses, and how they man- 
age all details; and it tells how others, men or 
women, with good sense and careful work, can 
make money in the same way. The Corning 
Egg- Book 1s sold in combination with the 


FARM JOURNAL 


irculation to ONE MILLION for 1910. The 
Farm Journal is the standard monthly farm, home, and 
poultry paper, with over 600,000 subscribers already. 

SPECIAL OFFER: For $1.00 (cash, money order or 
check) we will send postpaid the Corning Egg-Book, and the 


to raise its 





Farm Journal for FIVE YEARS And if yousend order and 
money WITHIN TEN DAYS, we will add FREE ‘‘Poor Rich 
ard Révived,’’ a splendid 48-page farm almanac for 1910. 


FARM JOURNAL, 1045 Race St., Philadelphia 





























HOW YOU CAN EARN $300 OR MORE A MONTH 


© One box ball alley costing $150, took in 

Lae ao $513 the first fifty-one days at Sullivan, 
Indiana Two other alleys costing $865, 

1 2.95 in five months Four large 





| yoy to er n 
trated booklet explaining EASY 


AFRICAN BOX BALL CO., 317 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


for 


$840, took in $1,845.20 in fifty- 
t 1an $900 a month Why not start 
in your own town? 








r Both men and 
women go wild with enthusiasm; bring their friends, 
orm clubs and play for hours, Players set pins with lever— 


be lown quickly. Write 


ploy. Alleys can be set up or taker 
PAYMENT PLAN. Send for it today 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


ry ¢ Carpen 
ters receiving $4.60 to $5.00 per iv of & hour 
Bricklayers and Stone masons $6.00 to $7.00. Pla 
terer und | the Soot $8.00 Laborers $2.50 to 
$4.00 Don tics $5.00 to $10.00 per weelk Excel 
lent imate indi most raj 5 growing city on 
eartl Come We wat y Correspor 


SALT LAKE REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASI d N N OLLIER’S 





| McALLISTER MEG OPTICIANS. Devt. 20. 49 Nassau St.. New York 


STEREOPTICONS 


With approved equipment 
for the Lecture Hall, School, 


BK 


6 
A 








Church and Lodge. Vie 
‘ covering all subjects for in 
hase" struction and amusement 
the Profit assured in giving 


stablishe 783 1 . 
Esta il public entertainments 


Write for catalogue 








25 








Lace or, 
Blucher 


If your shoes lace too close 
together or rub at the heel 
try the FLORSHEIM “Low 
Instep”’ which we specialize 
in different shapes and any 
leather. A special model for 
low instep feet. 


















Most Styles $5 and $6 
Write for Style Book 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 












Every Man Needs a “B-H” 
_ FLAMING 
POCKET LIGHTER 


Indispensable to Smokers, 
Fishermen, etc. Handy in the house. 
A little De-Odorized Wood Alcohol 
once in a while does the work. 


Campers, 


Sample Post ag in ictal 50c 
Silver Plate. . $1.00 
Gold Plate $2.00 


Special Prices to Dealers in Dozen or Gross Lots, 


AUTO IGNITER CO., 1945 Broadway 
Agents Wanted Everywhere NEW YORK CITY 





Cards, circulars, book, news- 

“ tary $60. Save money. Print 
= ¥Y UE rics seni Wei Alleasy, 
oO rules sent. Write factory for 





ss catalog, TYPE, paper, &c 
W Ri: PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Convert Your Bicycle into a 
‘a using our Attachable 
Motor Cycle Outfit. Fitsany whe 
Also Marine and Stationary Mo- 
S tors and Castings. Stampforcatalo 


* Steffey Mfg. Co., 2940 Girard Ave. Phila., Pa. 











For 34 years we have been paying our cus 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend ufter 
the most thorough personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings ir 


Lawrence, Kans. 








estors 


Ask for Loan List No. 714. 


LOTS OF FUN ret DIME 





and mystify your frier 
ke a canary wn i 


LOADS OF FUN.’ 


Double Throat vB "Dept. 26. " Pretaniawen, N. 7. 


—- 








“DAEMO”’ FASTENERS. 
ickel or Gold 
(2) 10c, 20. - 
for WOMEN; (4) 15 
weaken or irritate; 
Circ 


Drawer-Supporters; 
ated (2) 20c, 30c. Sock Supporters; 
, 10. Shield-clamps 

















lar free. 


D. 8. CLAMP CO., Dept. L, Met. Bldg., New York City 


MODERN METHODS si"23 5% 


Six years old, ee. 40, 000 
50 cents a year in advance; three 
Address, 111 Woodward, Detroit, Michigan 


TYPEWRITERS wx: 


All Stancard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Wf todg Mfrs. 
ng rental to apply on price 

ege of exnmins i 
Typewriter E 





Is a monthly maga- 
zine for men in and 
al ~ way to ex- 





in all classes of business 
such men for subscribers. 
years $1.00. 





Prices allow 
Si rs agi with priv- 

atalog “M.” 
2.94 habe St., Chieago 


JUDS™ Freight Forwarding Co. 

REDUCED RATES on house! is 
1 al Western points 443 . 
Building f ; 5 


0) Wright 
736 Old South Building % Pacitic 
200 Central Building, Los 


ATE NTS ees 1 x. FEE 


Free report as to Patentability 7. -" PBtte 
Book, and Li of Inventions Wanted, sent free 
VICTOR J EV ANS & CO., Washington, D.C 






porium, ¢ 





Bui 
Build ding, San Frat 















Class and Aang | Pin Jeweler 
Loving Cups, ~~ iges, Rin gs and Watch Fobs 
rm ed 1910 catalog 


Send fe 
FREDERICK T 





rh es a "30 West Street, Boston 
HAVE YOU AN IDEA? “100 cia Rove. 
ments,” “Perpetual Motions;" ions d free 
FO 


DIETRICH & CO Pat ent caeeie Washington D.C 





IN ANSWERING THESE 4 ERTISEMENT ASK MENT 





The Hand of Toil 


(Concluded from page 16) 


which these implements are used? In one 
Western State every morning a _half-mil- 
lion farmers take up their hoes and go out 
into the fields to let fall their brutal jaws, 


and their hoes are worth $50,000,000. 
What are the crops worth which they 


raise? In one township out in Iowa there 
are twelve men worth more on the average 
than $36,000. 

As for from the soil 
way of crops, the farmer can report prog- 
ress in that direction also. We have 
learned to harvest our wheat at a cost of 
than a cent a bushel; and, to tabu- 
late the matter into economics, it takes 
only three hours’ work on an acre from 
seed to sack. In good farming we harvest 
hay at a cost of four hours’ time per acre. 
The time required in farming has been di- 
vided by one-fourth to one-twentieth, the 
labor by much. Intelligent farmers, 
not condescending scientists, have learned 


things raised by 


less 


as 


how to grow ten bushels to the acre more 
of corn, how to make an alfalfa crop 
stick, how to restore the soil, how to make 


a hog immune from cholera, how to do a 
great many other things which our fathers 
did not understand. 


Q 


The Rising Standard of Life 
UITE without the aid of any commis 
sion much has been done to make 
farm life less solitary, freer from drudg- 
ery, more comfortable, more elevating, and 
far more profitable. The raised standard 
of American life applies not less to the 


farm than to the community. The im- 
provements in express and railway ser 
vice, the improvements in public roads, the 


improvements in uses of mail, 
telegraphs—the improvements in the us 
of denatured aleohol, gasoline, steam—all 
these things have helped the farmer more 
than any other citizen of the country. 
Anywhere in the West and Northwest 
you can find thousands of late Europeans, 
now Americans, who do not work on any 
rich man’s estate, who do not break their 
backs spading the ground. Said one such: 
“In three years I have bought 640 acres; 
I am no longer a peasant, but a gentleman, 


telephones, 


and I own a landed estate. I could not 
have earned enough in Denmark in 500 
years to buy a farm like this.” 


There has been a peaceful revolution of 
the farm. That story the great story 
of to-day. It the story holding the 
greatest hope for us as a people. Granted 
fair play, Uncle Bill Thompson will be 
able to feed quite a number of city people 


Is 


is 


for yet a while. He raised $8,000,000,000 
worth of stuff last year. This year he is 
going to do somewhat better. Uncle Bill 


Thompson, with his 1909 crops, could, ae- 


cording to one curious statistician, buy the 
entire United States of the date of 1850, 
including all its railroads and factories, 
all its real estate, and even its slaves. He 
could buy the entire kingdom of Italy and 
only spend half his money. He could buy 
nearly all of France and have a fourth 
of his money left. Out of every dollar 
owned in rich America, Unele Bill owns 
twenty five cents. Beautiful is the crooked 
hand of toil. 


“Gloriousness of Prosperity 


she UNCLE BILL many persons of con- 
sequence address themselves of late. 
Mr. James J. Hill says that he ought to 
raise more wheat. Secretary Wilson says 
that he ought to raise more beef. Presi 


dent Taft went West purposely to convince 


Unele Bill that the Republican Party actu 
ally secured a “general downward revi 
sion” of the tariff in the Payne bill at the 
| last session of Congres Uncle Bill is 
mighty apt to be doing a little thinking 
of his own. There seems to be no logical 
reason why he should not put the screws 
on prices the same as has been done for 
his benefit in other lines these many years. 
When that happy day arrives, when Uncle 
Bill wakes up i and begins to boost the price 
of our daily bread yet more, we of the 
pavements will begin to get a further 
touch of life. Situated between the devil 
and the deep sea, between Mr. Phompson 
and Mr. Aldrich, the West and the East, 
high food on one side, high tariff on the 
other, and low salaries in the middle, we 
will face conditions that assuredly will 
tend to give us pause. \\ shall iO 
then, my brothers 
We can become Socialists, which would 
be foolish and would not help us any Wi 
can go to Uruguay ind vrind a_ barrel 
organ, Which would be uncomf ible We 
can throw ourselves int melting-pot 
of some better and el r country than 
thi vhich would un-American Or 
ves perhaps ve might t farmir for a 
change Let us think it over for the next 
twenty eal Meanwhil let us ult in 
ur glorio prosperit Beef is only 
thirt nts poun It nr re 
fiftv. It n he seven a a . 
lor us tT prosperit 

















Elgin Watch 


HE railroad conductor 

is a time authority 
because he must carry a 
correct watch closely 
adjusted and regulated; 
generally it’s an Elgin. 
Every traveler can have 
the same sort of timekeep- 
ing service in this model 


of the 


G. M. WHEELER Model, 16 Size 


Pendant Winding and Setting. Seventeen 
jewels. Ruby and sapphire balance and center 
jewels. Compensating balance. Breguet hair- 
spring, with micrometic regulator. Adjusted 
to temperature, isochronism, three positions. 
Patent recoiling click_and self- locking setting 
device. Dustring. Plates damaskeened. En- 
graving inlaid with gold. Open face and hunt- 
ing cases, 

In Filled Gold Cases, $30 and up 
In Solid Gold Cases, $50 and up 


Other Elgin Models at other prices according 
to grade of movement and case. 

All Elgin models are sold by jewelers every- 
where, and are fully guaranteed. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 


Elgin, Illinois. 








No. 78 Dial— 


a favorite 































Everstick Invisible Rubber 

is different from all other rubbers in 
construction—being an invisible rub- 
ber that protects the sole against wet-— 
dampness, and cold— combining grace 
in design and outline with absolute pro- 
tection, yet allowing the feet to breathe 
freely—which the ordinary rubber 
does not do. 











Everybody needs Eversticks 
and can always find them on sale 
} / All 
where good shoes are sold. 
The genuine always have the 
Everstick trade mark stamped 





by William H. 
clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical En 


Write for 


PURITAN PUB. CO.., 707 Perry Bldg., PHILA., PA. 








. 

S\ A Happy Marriage 

n Depends largely ona 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
everyday sources, 


age aebe 


(Illustrated) 


WwW alling, A. M., M. D., imparts in a 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Thowlstge a Husband Should Have. 


owledge a Wife Should Have. 
Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 


of Contents, 


in One Volume. 


“Other People’s Opinions” and Table « 








inside and onthe bot- _ag | 
: “4 

tom of every 

hoe. , 


+ NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS CORD - 





The Adams & Ford Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


c, 


As brilliant as a Diamond 


Ladies’ 1 ct 14k Tiffany Ring, $10) 
Men's 


wM. 


WHITE 


Vo ed ot @ | RES s4 . 
$5 Per Caret i 
For Christmas M7 
The next hardest stone 
GUARANTEED TO NEVER SHOW WEAR 


sent C. 0. D. 





1 ct 14k Belcher Ring, $15 5 
SEND FOR BOOKLE 


1 
COMERFORD, 20 S. Division Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















Work for Men and ‘ 


Women 


Start Now 


or mounted on legs or stan 


THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY. 


$ 


DOWN 














BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


$1 down puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls, etc.,free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The BURROWES HOME. BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE is a scientifically built “Combination 


Table, 


adapted for the most expert play. It may be 


If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund 


When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 


NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. 












set on your dining-room or li »rary table, 
Play on it one week. 
money. Write to-day for catalog. 


412 Conter St, Pe Portland, Maine 








BIG PROFIT MADE 


GROWING BUSHROOnS 
Markets waiting for what 


our be % ar and ar W to start 
National Spawn and Mushroom Co : 
Dept. 54, Boston, Mass F. 


AGENTS 200% PROFIT 


Handy, Automatic 


HAME FASTENER 


Do away with old han 
Horse owners and teamste 


wild abe it them Fasten 

instantly with gloveson. Outwear the harness, Money back if 
not satisfactory Write t oa f nfidential terms to agents. 
Thomas Mfg. Co 29 Wi ayne St., Dayton, Ohio io 








WORLD’S ELECTRICAL 
EXHIBITION 





JANUARY 
15 TO 29 1910 | 
visit and see — 
in the field of Electrical on 

1 Indust Manufacturers sh 


Electric al Trades Expos ition Co., Chicane.’ U aA 





Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices 


w al 
run It 


at 8 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 21, Freeport, in. 
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PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S I 
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Dial— 
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ostpaid 
ntents, 
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Gillette 
Safety Razor 


No Stropping No Honing 


A Christmas Gift for Men 
the World Over 


WHERE is not a man under the sun 

with a beard to shave but would 

; k appreciate one of my razors. It is 

4 the one gift of universal interest to 

men. Itis more than a beautiful souvenir. 

It is an article of every day use that will save two hours a week of 

a busy man’s time and $50 a year of his money. It will improve 

his appearance, add to his comfort, do away entirely with the 

trouble of: stropping and honing and the annoyance or danger inci- 

dent to other methods of shaving. Standard Set, in velvet-lined, 

full leather case, $5.. Combination Sets, specially adapted for 
gift purposes, $6.50 to $50. 


Two things, and two things only, will improve the work of my razor and they are the right 
lather and the best brush with which to apply it. After carrying the razor as near to the 
point of perfection as seemed humanly possible I turned my attention to producing a soap that would 
actually soften the beard and make shaving easier—and a brush that would work the lather into the 
beard in just the right way. The result is Gillette Shaving 
Stick and Gillette Shaving Brush. The soap is a foil-wrapped 
stick in a nickeled box, 25 cents. The brushes are made 
ot the finest No. 1 bristles or badger hair, gripped in a solid 
head of vulcanized rubber, 75 cents to $5.00. 


King CE MMe 


mare yi Hette- mn 









KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 
New York, Times Bldg. , d : 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. GILLETTE SALES CO. Canadian Office 
London Office : oa 4° 63 St. Alexander St. 
17 Holborn Viaduct 515 Kimball Building, Boston Montreal 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 
















H, O, 


How the PURE and the 
IMPURE May Bear the 
Same Chemical Symbols 


Many people, and even many druggists, believe 
that all peroxide of hydrogen is alike, because it 
all bears the same chetnical symbols H,O,. The 
chemical symbol of plain water is H,O, and dirty 
water can be just as correctly described by this 
symbol as clean water; yet, no one would want 
to drink dirty water simply because its chemical 
symbol is H,O. 

The cheap and inferior grades of peroxide of 
hydrogen, suitable only for bleaching and similar 
purposes, can be and are properly described by 
the symbol H,O,. It is, however, just as reason- 
able to use these bleaching kinds for personal use, 








Impure Water Pure Water 


because they bear the symbol H,O.,, as to drink dirty water because it has the same chemical symbol as pure water. 
The impurities in dirty water make it dangerous to drink just as the impurities in bleaching peroxide make it unfit for personal 


use. 


Bleaching grades of peroxide do not have to be pure, and, possibly, because they are less expensive to make, they are some- 


times bottled and sold for toilet use. It is just as improper to do this as it would be to bottle impure water and sell it for pure water. 


Dioxogen 





Exact Size 
of 
FREE Bottle 























should be used exclusively for all personal, toilet and hygienic purposes, just as pure 
water should be used exclusively for drinking purposes. 


Worthy sell] 
Dioxogen, but the safe thing to do is to 
always ask for Dioxogen by Do 
ask for “peroxide of hydro- 
as this is a general term covering 


Druggists everywhere 


name. 


not merely 


gen,” 
all qualities and kinds, and like the gen- 
ae eral term 
snp DISINFECTANT between the pure and the impure, the 
BRAL 11 DEXTER suitable and the unsuitable. 


oe = Write for a FREE 
“2, Trial Bottle 


New YORK 
If you have never used Dioxogen, or if 
you have been buying ordinary peroxide 
for personal use, and want to prove the 
% merits of Dioxogen, we will gladly 
% send you a 2 oz. trial bottle en- 
% tirely without cost to you. 
*% Use the coupon or give 
% the information asked 
8 for on the coupon in a 
letter mentioning this 


magazine. 


The Oakland 


‘water”’ does not distinguish 





Rees: 


The 
Oakland 
Chemical Co. 
103 Front Street 
New York 


Ci 
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Important Uses of Dioxogen 
in the Home 
You Can SEE and FEEL it Work 


e rr . 
As a Gargle —_ Dioxogen cleanses the throat of 
secretions and accumulations— 
the cause of many serious throat and other disorders. 
Many cases of sore throat, tonsilitis, etc., would not 
occur if the throat were cleansed re; gularly by a gargle 
of Dioxogen. As a Mouth Wash:—Dioxogen foams 
and bubbles as it cleanses decaying food particles from 
crevices about the teeth, kills offending odors and de 
stroys the germs and germ poisons which thrive in the 
mouth, and are the cause of decay of the teeth and 
sometimes more serious internal disorders. 


For Wounds and Cuts:-- 


antiseptic, preventing blood poisoning, 
chanical action, bubbling and foaming, 
ing the dirt and other irritating substances, so often 
ground and mashed into the For Burns 
and Scalds :—Dioxogen serves the double purpose of 
relieving the pain and 
to heal quickly. 

Dioxogen, 


For the Complexion:-- Die*o*«r. 


mechanical bubbling, works into the 
pores, thoroughly cleansing them and .removing the 
decomposing wastes that 
blackheads, pimples, etc. 
Dioxogen prevents the de elopme nt of 
it removes 


Dioxogen is 
a reliable 
and by its me 
aids in remov 


wounds. 


putting the flesh in condition 


its own 


cause dis 
For 


accumulations of 
figurements, such as 
Manicuring : 


infection in cuts, hang nails, etc. stains and 


is most excellent for use on the ¢ stick in pushing 


back the cuticle 


After Shaving:-- 


uses, and 


range 


a preve 
on from cuts 
ritation 
For Chappe d Hi: inds and Face: 
I d bleeding 

| rt 


ickly heals the cracks 
re the Kin seis Mantis \ condit Oo 


Chemical Co. 


relieves the caused by ‘‘close 
Diox 


ogen ql surfaces an 


103 Front 
Street 


New York 








